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THE GLINT OF SUNSHINE IS SIGNIFICANT OF AUTUMN RICHES 
The “golden hoofs” from time immemorial have had a place in contributing to the wealth of a people. Today there is advanced 
the argument that the industry should be developed along mutton lines; at least outside the essentially wool sections west of the 
100th meridian. _ It is generally agreed that sheep cannot be profitably grown for wool alone on high priced agricultural land. 


Yet there is much of promise for sheep raisers in our older settled states, as reviewed on another page. 
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Marketing Poultry Products 


The poultryman must be a good 
| salesman, as well as a good raiser 
of poultry, writes Prof C. L. Opper- 
man in @ gecent Maryland experiment 
station bulletin. He must be a 
hustler and always on the lookout for 
better prices. He should produce a 
high-grade product that somebody 
wants, and that most people will not 
take the trouble to supply. The man 
who makes the largest profit is the 
one who receives from 3 to 10 cents 
above market price, simply because a 
high-grade product put up in attrac- 
tive packages is furnished with a 
guarantee on each package. 

The eggs should be graded accord- 
ing to size and color; a dozen small 
eggs appear more attractive than a 
| mixture of large and small eggs in the 
same package. Never mix different 
| colored eggs. If eggs are received 
from outside sources they should be 
| carefully candled to insure freshness. 
Have all eggs spotlessly clean; dirty 
eggs may be fresh, but they deceive 
by their appearance. 

Selling direct to the consumer. is 
usually regarded as the most prof- 
itable method of disposing of high- 
grade goods, for all charges of the 
middleman are eliminated. The pro- 
| ducer is often so situated that he can 
build up a retail trade among the 
| families of a neighboring city or vil- 
lage, delivering his goods direct to 
the consumer. The premium above 
market price may make all the dif- 
ference between small and large 
| profits, as the cost of production re- 
mains the same, regardless -of the 
selling price. It is also often possible 
to secure customers in a city within 
reasonable shipping distance, ex- 
pressing to them a regular amount of 
eggs and dressed poultry once or 
twice a week. 

Hotels, restaurants, clubs and hos- 
| pitals are excellent _customers, and 
very frequently they contract for their 
supplies in this way. As a rule, such 
institutions are willing to pay good 
prices, and their trade is desirable 
because they require large quantities. 
One can readily see that it is cheaper 
| and easier to ship one customer than 
to divide shipments among several 
who use small quantities. 

Many fancy grocery and provision 
dealers cater to a select trade, glad of 
an opportunity to secure regular sup- 
plies of fresh eggs and poultry direct 
| from the producer. ‘These houses of- 
ten pay a price that compares very 
| favorably with that received from the 
| customer, and under these conditions 
this trade is very desirable. 

The simplest method of disposing of 
all kinds of produce is to consign it to 
commission firms for sale on the open 
market. This does away with the 
| trouble and expense involved in work- 
ing up a private trade; but the returns 
are usually not so great, except in 
certain instances where cOmmission 
houses have built up a very high- 
| class trade along certain lines. 

Which of the above methods will, 
pay best is a question for each pro- 
ducer to decide for himself. A great 
deal depends upon the market con- 
ditions, personal circumstances, and 
the kind of business done, whether on 
a@ small or a large scale. The great 
majority of the farms visited were 
selling direct to the consumer. Sev- 
eral of the large exclusive poultry 
plants were shipping to New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 
The New York market is generally 
from 5 to 10 cents above the Balti- 
| more and Washington markets, and 
where the express is paid by the re- 
ceiving parties it would probably pay 
to ship to these markets. 








| Correction—In. our announcement 
| of prizes at the New York state fair 
the prize for three boxes of apples 
Was erroneously credited to Levi Tim- 
merman of Canastota. It should have 
been Samuel Fraser of Geneseo. 





Shut the Door in your own fate to 
keep the heat in, 
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The Question of Sheep Feeding Profits 


Shifting Interest in the Industry--This Season Middle West Farmers Compete with Range Country---Stock 
Sheep and Thin Lambs High This Fall--Narrow Margins of. Possible Profit--A Look Ahead One 
of Encouragement for Flockmasters on High Priced Farms---By An Illinois Stockman 


HE sheep feeding situation in 
the middle west and the far 
west is rather unusual this 
fall. All indications now 
point to the farmers of the 
west dipping in rather more 
heavily than usual. This is 
what makes the western sheep feeder quite 
nervous and tends to keep him out of the 
competition; while, on the other hand, much 
interest is apparent in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and other of the older states in the middle 
west. 

As usual, the trouble arises over profits 
realized on last, season’s operations. A year 
ago at this time folks had not recovered from 
theif scare over the panic, and farmers ‘and 
professionals alike were. inclined to take hold 





this reason.he plans to handle cattle instead 
of sheep and believes that the major old- 
time sheep feeders will pursue the same 
policy, i e, to refuse to follow the lead of the 
crowd. 

So far this season the demand for western 
feeding lambs has proved most extensive and 
active. Lambs have been selling at Missouri 
river markets on‘a basis of $5.75 to $6.50 
per 100 pounds or even better. When these 
thin range lambs are landed in Illinois and 
Towa feed lots they will stand their owners 
right around $7. Now this means that the 
sheep will have to put on flesh rapidly and 
that the winter markets for fat stock wil! 
have to hold well above the. average for 
recent years if any good money is to be made, 
So far this season Iowa farmers have been 


farmers will not be able to obtain full sup- 
plies of feeding lambs and wethers this fall. 
What they do secure will cost them dear 
money. This is regrettable for the reason 
that corn just east of the Mississippi river 
made a relatively better crop this season than 
it did farther west, where drouth got in some 
nasty work., Still, the Indiana and Ohio 
feeders will have enough to keep them busy 
feeding their corn to cattle and hogs, both 
of which are commanding remunerative 
prices. Some of the Colorado feeders are in- 
clined to nlace only scant credit to the re- 
ports of a short lamb supply in the south- 
west, claiming that such reports are getting 
to be chestnutty. They allege that they will 
be able to buy their feeding stock in late 
October at cheaper prices as the sheep 
appetite of the voracious mid- 





of the sheep feeding proposi- 
tion most gingerly. On this 
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account the total number fat- S gpa nam 


tened : during the winter of “tid 
1908-9 was quite moderate in 
volume, and packers. paid 
good, long prices for anything 
with meat enough on the bones 
to make the carcasses worth 
slaughtering. 


Returns Were Alluring 

It was not uncommon 
for the western feeder _ to 
clean up $1 to $1.50 a head on 
sheep last winter, and the 
farmer of the middle west who 
raised his own feed natirally 
realized a bigger profit than 
the Colorado or western Kan- 
sas operators, who were forced 
to ship in their corn at a cost 
well above 50 cents a bushel. 
Illinois, Missouri and Iowa 
farmers scored heavy profits . 
out of sheep last winter, and 
as a result they are now keen 
to go into the game this au- 
tumn on a bigger scale. 

This avidity on the part of 
the small farmer is worrying 
thle-big sheep feeders to a great extent, inas- 
much as it has the effect of forcing up the 
price of thin range lambs, and also makes a 
great uncertainty as to the probable supply 
of fat stock to be thrown on the late winter 
and spring markets. 
goes into the business in as aggressive fashion 
as he starts out to do this autumn, the hori- 
zon, as I stated before, is somewhat clouded 
and hazy. 

A few days ago I was talking with an IIli- 
nois farmer who feeds sheep on such an 
extensive scale that Ye might be dubbed a 
“professional.”” He inclines to the view that 
feeding operations throughout the entire west 
will be on a generous plane this year, owing 
to the eagerness of the small farmers to put 
their hands into the trough of profits. For 
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at last year’s Minnesota state fair. 
Wilson of Minnesota, and is certainly an exceedingly fine one. 
downs do well in any part of the United States, particularly in sections 
where pastures are very rich and the soil is comparatively dry. 
conditions obtain in the northwest where mixed farming prevails. 


When the small farmer 
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GRAND CHAMPION SOUTHDOWN OF GOOD FORM 


The-accompanying illustration is of the grand champion Southdown 


heavy. buyers of feeding sheep. Most of the 
stock they are getting comes from the north- 
west. The lamb crop of the latter section 
proved about an average this year and this 
is resulting in fairly good supplies of feeders 
being available. The southwestern (New 
Mexican) lamb crop of early spring was cut 
very short, on account of the long drouth 
that prevailed there. At this stage it looks 
as if Kansas and Colorado feeders who gen- 
erally handle the bulk of the New Mexican 
output-of thin lambs will go on meager sup- 
plies, while the Nebraska, Iowa and Minne- 
sota. operators who get their feeding stock 
from Wyoming, Utah, Montana and Idaho 
will handle numbers more nearly up to the 
average. 

Uniess conditions change, Ohio and Indiana 


This animal is owned by Clarence 


dle western farmers will have 
been satisfied by that time. 

Who knows? 

There is no getting around 
the fact that sheep feeding 
profits will likely be figured on 
a@ narrow margin this year. All 
kinds of feed are high, and 
the cost of thin stock is such 
as to cause operators to engage 
in the business cautiously. 
Nevertheless, there are plenty 
of encouraging signs around. 
One is the prospect that cattle 
and hogs will bring good prices 
for months to come. Natu- 
rally this will have a sympa- 
thetic effect on the sheep mar- 
ket. Then again, packers 
report an excellent demand for 
lamb and mutton, claiming 
that is wanted in spite of the 
fact that the consumer is pay- 
ing big prices for the meat. 





Shipments Fairly Large 


The movement of sheep to 
western markets for the first 
nine months of this year totals 
nearly as large as that of the 
corresponding period in 1908. A feature of 
the situation is the increased marketing of 
sheep from the southwest during recent 
months. This is due in part to a greater in- 
terest being manifested in sheep growing by 
the small farmers in that part of the country. 
The Missouri sheep breeders’ association, a 
comparatively young institution, has done 
much toward stimulating interest in wool 
skins throughout that state. Some of the 
southwestern railroads have also endeavored 
to exploit sheep growing in the Ozark coun- 
try with considerable success. 

In parts of Illinois farmers are giving more 
attention to sheep than they did a few years 
ago. I was talking with a Clay county (Ill) 
farmer a few days ago and he informed me 
that his neighbors are now fully alive to the 
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fact that sheep can be relied upon to furnish 
a steady supply of “pin money.” As a result, 
a majority of farmers now have a few head 
on their place compared with none a haif 
dozen years ago. 

Wool Prices Encouraging West and East 

The high price of wool is an item that 
lends encouragement to the sheep feeder 
this season. Missouri and Illinois wool has 
been ,selling close to. 30 cents a pound, a 
price 50% higher than was obtained for the 
clip of 1908. Fleeces from Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, etc, command 
good prices. This means a source of fine 
profit to the producer or feeder of sheep. 
I understand that the last New Mexican clip 
moved at right around 20 cents, and the 
spring sales in the northwestern range 
country showed prices to be many cents a 
pound above a year ago. 

Few lines of farm produce are so well pro- 
tected by the new tariff as is wool. The 
strong support of the wool schedule by con- 
gress has done much to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the sheep breeding and sheep feeding 
trade. If the wool market continues as firm 
as it is now, there is no doubt that the 
packers will look mest kindiy on fleece sheep 
during the coming feeding period. 

Thirty-cent wool in the middle west will 
do much to encourage the breeding of more 
sheep throughout the corn belt states. It is 
a pity that Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa 
and Kansas farmers do not go into sheep 
raising more extensively than they are now 
doing. The enormous importations of for- 
eign wool into the United States and our 
rapidly increasing home demand for mutton 
would of themselves plead for 100% more 
sheep in each of those states. 


The Range Sheep Situation 

Another item arguing for increased sheep 
breeding in the corn belt is the cutting up 
of the far western range. True, the home- 
seekers have not made such inroads on range 
sheep territery as they have on range cattle 
lands, and it is also true that the present 
wise federal regulations are favoring sheep 
grazing operations in the national forest 
reserves. Yet it cannot be denied that west- 
ern feeding sheep are growing scarcer and 
cost more each season. 

Time was when corn belt sheep feeders 
could buy all the thin western lambs and 
wethers they needed at Chicago and Omaha. 
Today, however, the supply of feeders on 
those markets is not equal to~the demand, 
and as a result the middle western farmer is 
compelled to go out to the range country 
and contract his own lambs. This statement, 
of course, applies to the larger feeders who 
handle several thousand sheep each year. 
This scouring of the range districts, particu- 
larly in New Mexico, for supplies of thin stock 
has resulted in the flockmaster there becom- 
ing exceedingly independent and encourages 
him to hold exalted views as to prices, for he 
feels that he as seller dominates the situation 
—not the buyer 

Grow Sheep in Corn Belt 

There is absolutely no reason in the world 
why our corn belt farmers should not grow 
their own sheep instead of paying such stiff 
prices for western feeders. Possibly such 
conditions will adjust themselves to this end 
in time, only it must be acknowledged that 
progress so far has been somewhat slow. 

Every fall many Missouri and [Illinois 
farmers go to market and buy up a cheap 
grade of thin sheep, which they take home 
and turn into corn fields. The sheep put on 
flesh with fair rapidity and are in moderate 
marketable condition by late autumn or early 
winter. Still, these sheep do not sell as 
well, by any means, as the full fed stock. 
They make the farmers money for the reason 
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that the corn fields afford sustenance for the 


sheep at practically no cost, yet it is doubtful 
in my mind if the farmers’ profits are as 
large by this method as they would be in 
taking care of the sheep properly and giving 
them full feed. - In cold, wet autumns par- 
ticularly, the corn field system isn’t especially 
satisfactory. 
Concerning Yards Charges 

The question has been asked whether stock 
yards charges for handling sheep are excess- 
ive. Personally, I consider them as fair. Of 
course, there are some folk~ who want every- 
thing for nothing, but, as a rule, I have heard 
very little complaint on this score by shippers 
of sheep. Most of the stock yards charge 5 
cents a head for yardage. This includes the 
unloading, quartering and watering. If any 
sheep are lost the yards company reimbarses 
the shipper. : 

If we had none of these -great central 
stock yards, the live stock traffic of the west 
would be in a well-nigh demoralized condi- 
tion. If a shipper were compelled to seek 
out private parties to take care of his stock 
when in market, it is a pretty safe proposi- 
tion that it would cost him twice as much as 
the yards companies charge and the service 
would be far less satisfactory. The present 
charge for corn is $1 per bushel, for hay 85 
cents per bale, and for oats 60 cents per 
bushel. Cdhsidering the market price of 
feed at this time, these rates are by no 
means excessive. Very little feed is ever 
given to sheep sent to market except hay. 

Commission men sell sheep and charge $12 
per double-deck car load, or $8 per single- 
deck for same. For this charge they furnish 
the shipper with the advice and services of 
expert salesmen, who obtain for the stock 
every cent that the market is worth. If the 
shippers who complain at the yards’ charges 
would do their part in sending to market 
nothing but well-fattened stock, the general 
condition of affairs would be more satisfac- 
tory all around. 


DRILLED OATS YIELD BEST 


Experiments have been completed by the 
university of Illinois, in various parts of the 
state, and extending over a period of three 
years, to determine the relative efficiency of 
broadcast sowing and drilling of oats. The- 
results coincide with the practice of the best 
farmers, as well as with experimental re- 
sults gained in Kansas, iowa and Canada, 
and warrant the conclusion, that drilling is 
the best method of planting. A net gain of 
from 3 3-5 to 5 3-10 bushels per acre is re- 
corded in favor of drilling, with no increased 
cost, and at @ saving of a bushel of seed “er 
acre. 

This gain for drilled grain is due to the 
more uniform growth secured, greater reg- 
ularity of stand, and evenness in maturing. 
Broadcast sown grain is, of necessity, cov- 
ered at varying depths. That but lightly 
covered may be up long before other grains 
near it. Those plants grown from lightly 
covered grain are more susceptible to 
drouth, through having a shallower root sys- 
tem. This may make an uneven and spotted 
crop. 

The average yield of oats in Hlinois, sold 
at the average price per bushel, will not, ac- 
cording to the university figures, pay ex- 
penses of production and 5% interest on 
$100 land. This is based upon the assump- 
tion of least possible expense. If more 
labor is expended, and better methods of 
preparation and seeding practiced, and the 
soil fertility removed accounted for, 5% will 
be paid only ‘upon-a valuation of $50. These 
statements are based upon the state average 
yield of 33 bushels, at the average price of 
32.2 cents per bushel. 
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‘ECONOMICAL DAIRYING PAYS 


In a talk at the Pennsylvania state agri- 
cultural college, Prof C. W: Larson of the 
department of dairy husbandry some time 
ago spoke concerning practical economy in 
milking. He said, among other things, that 
dairymen of the United-States can swell their 
profits by many millions of dollars from the 
16,000,000 ‘miich cows in the eountry. At 
the bottom of the whole dairy business is 
the cow. If all the men in Pennsylvania 
should go into the dairy business tomorrow 
there would be no more cows producing 
milk than at the present time, for it takes 
two years to raise a cow. The crying need 
today is to get farmers to adopt right 
methods on the farm. ~ A man must know 
how to handle the cow so as to produce the 
best results. In the eastern states and Can- 
ada the great question has been proper food 
for dairy cows. .- : , 

More grass and less grain should be the 
farmers motto up to date. There is no way 
in which the farm can be made to pay such 
handsome returns as in the direction of sup- 
plying the demand for dairy products. 
Keeping and milking cows is a business just 
the same as running a lumber yard, and 
business rules must be applied just as strictly, 
if profits are to be reaped. When the dairy- 
man begins to think about and study his 
business methods it usually opens the way to 
the profit-producing improvement of stock 
and methods. ‘ 





— 


The Farm Help Question—It is easier to 
go down hill than up. Therefore, the situa- 
tion will be unsatisfactory as long as it is 
possible to make deceitful methods more 
profitable than honesty. Since a large per- 
centage of help will always be poor and unfor- 
tunate it is at a disadvantage. I am afraid 
the man who demands fair wages and hours 
is not kept longer than necessary, as many 
farmers prefer to have a man that can be 
beaten down in his price and overworked. 
There should be a system to’control labor, 
wages, ete—[L. Bstes, Berkshire County, 
Mass. 


Leaves for Bedding—W conserving farm 
fertility ome of the most important items is 
to have good bedding material for the live 
stock which will absorb all droppings. This 
may be cheap hay or leaves. I cart hun- 
dreds of bushels of leaves annually from 
near by, gathering them in the streets and 
byways, and fill every available place in the 
barn. They are even piled up outside. They 
make the best bedding of anything I have 
ever used, keeping stock clean and serve as a 
good absorbent and quickly decay. Last win- 
ter I sold two pigs to the meat market, which 
brought me $48.50, and they did not cost me 
half that amount to raise. This was largely 
because I received much value from the fer- 
tilizing elements they made. Leaves were 
used in thé pen and these served admirably 
in replenishing the manure pile. I know of 
nothing that pays better than hogs.—[T. C. 
Scranton, New Haven County, Ct. 





Keeping Bank Accounts—Many of the 
young men, 18 or 20 years old, have their 
bank accounts and pay in checks. The 
women of the farm are well supplied with 
labor-saving devices. Many farmers own and 
Tun autos and can come to town, 20 to 30 
miles, in 40 to 60 minutes.—[Martin Hoag- 
land, Reno County, Kan. 





The Sulky Pléw is not so bad an acquaint- 
ance as its name seems to imply. 














BREEDING AND FEEDING 
“THE KIND OF SWINE FOR PROFIT. 


LINSEED MEAL FOR LIVE STOCK 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 


Linseed meal, more commonly spoken of 
as oil cake, has, or should have, an important 
- place in the economy 
of feeding. The higher 
the relative price of 
other grains the more 
)} important is it that oil 
cake should be fed at 
least in moderate quan- 
tities. One great ad- 
vantage from feeding it 
thus is that it has a 
beneficial effect upon 
the digestion in addi- 
PROF SHAW tion to the nutrients 
which it contains. Any food that tends to 
improve the digestion possesses an intrinsic 
value for feeding that is far above the value 
measured by the nutrients alone. 

The high feeding value of linseed meal is 
well brought out by comparing the analysis 
of the meal with that of corn meal. The 
following is the analysis of corn mea!: Total 
dry matter 85%, protein 6.26% carbo- 
hydrates 65.26%, fat 3.50%. Linseed meal 
by the new process has total dry mat- 
ter 90.1%, protein 30.59%, carbohydrates 
88.72%, fat 2.90%. It is thus apparent that 
the linseed meal has nearly five times the 
protein that is contained in corn meal. Com- 
pared with corn, the contrast is not quite so 
great, the protein in the corn itself being 
7.14%. The carbohydrates are 66.12%, not 





that linseed meal feeds excellently along 
with, corn. It furnishes an abundance of 
protein in which the corn is lacking. Of 
course, in the fattening process in the ad- 
vanced stages of fattening, large quantities 
of protein are not wanted, but a considerable 
amount of it is wanted to balance the corn 
even for being fed in the advanced stages of 
the fattening process. But, in addition to the 
balance thus furnished the linseed meal 
greatly aids digestion by keeping in tone the 
digestive tract. This is clearly brought out 
by noting the comparison in the droppings of 
animals, to which large quantities are fed 
without linseed and with a limited quantity 
of the same. In the advanced stages of fat- 
tening, the difficulty is to maintain suitable 
gains in proportion to the food fed. By 
feeding a limited amount of oil cake, the di- 
gestion is so kept in tone that gains are 
maintained for a longer period than would 
be possible if no oil cake were fed, and these 
gains will also be in larger volume. 


How to Feed 


From what has been said it will be appar- 
ent that for such feeding it will be justifia- 
ble to pay more for linseed meal than the 
chemical analysis alone would justify. The 
aim should be, therefore, to feed two to 
three pounds of linseed meal per day per 
animal, especially during the later months 
of stall feeding on corn and also on such 
grains as barley, speltz and rye, or on any 
combination of these. It will certainly pay 
to feed the amount named of linseed even 

















FINCH BROTHERS’ PURE-BRED DUROCS 


These three sows are owned by Finch 


Brothers of Illinois. They belong to the 


Duroc type, are very smooth with fine, -short hair and especially well developed bodies. 
The illustration shows them to be in the best of condition, which demonstrates beyond 


doubt the ability of these animals to fatten 

Their legs are short and their bones large. 

go to the market without injury. 
far different from those in corn meal, and 
the fat in corn is considerably more, that is, 
4.97%. The protein in linseed meal as com- 
pared with corn is a little more than four 
times as much. 

Viewed from the standpoint of analysis, 
therefore, linseed meal furnishes a superb 
food for all kinds of growing animals and 
for milch cows. But in all instances, there 
is a limit beyond which it should not be fed, 
as, owing to the considerable percentage of 
fat in it, there is a tendency to cloy the appe- 
tite when thus fed. And if fed in excess to 
dairy cows, there is a tendency to produce 
butter lacking in \firmness. This must be 
kept in view, therefore, when feeding it to 
young animals and to dairy cows. 

From the analysis, it will be very evident 


; _ LIVE STOCK 


readily and obtain large size and weight. 
They stand up well when being finished and 


though it should cost 50% more than the 
other foods named. It would seem safe to 
say that it would, in some instances at least, 
pay to give twice as much for the oil cake 
pound for pound as the other foods will cost. 
The oil cake thus fed enables the animals to 
digest better even the fodders that are fed. 

In view of this fact the aim should be to 
furnish the oil cake without buying if this 
can be done. It can be done by farmers who 
grow the food they feed on the farm. For 


_ instance, should they grow barley or speltz 


or a mixture of grains, they can grow flax by 
sowing a few quarts of fiax, not more prob 
ably than three or four with one or the other 
of these grains. In this way what will serve 
the purpose effected by the oil cake is thus 
virtually secured without cost. 


ra 
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R. G- HOWELL, DARKE COUNTY. 


The qualities most desirable in @ nog are 
compactness, early maturity and ‘the greatest 
weight obtainable at an early age. In my 
country we have several different kinds of ex- 
cellent hogs to select from. I do not believe 
you will miss it very much in selecting from 
any of them. In raising hogs for quality, I 
would prefer the Poland-China, but for the 
greatest number, the Duroc-Jersey or the 
Chester White will do better. If raising 
hogs to make a public stock sale for breeding 
purposes, then keep the pure blooded ani- 
mals, as a graded hog is not eligible to reg- 
ister. If raising hogs to fatten for market, 
some good cross is what you want. 

There are several kinds that make excel- 
lent crosses. I prefer the Poland-China and 
Duroc-Jersey. The Poland-China is, as a 
general rule, a heavy hammed hog and the 
Duroc-Jersey a heavy shouldered hog. By 
getting a cross of the two you get a more 
uniform hog, and when it is fattened you will 
have a picture of beauty. I prefer the sire 
to be a Poland-China and the dam Duroc- 
Jersey, as Duroc-Jerseys make the best 
mothers. 


The Best Time to Farrow Pigs 


I believe where a farmer will fix good 
Warm quarters for early pigs, there is more 
clear money in having them come in Febru- 
ary or March and pushing them along for 
market at the close of the summer trade, 
about the last ten days in September, than 
any other time of the year. By so doing 
you grow and fatten your hogs during the 
nicest and warmest season of the year and 
avoid the winter care of them. 

I know several farmers that have large 
hog houses arranged with large windows to 
let in plenty of sunshine, and with stoves in 
them for cold weather for their early pigs. 
If your buildings are not arranged for early 
pigs, June or July is a good time to have 
them come, and fatten them out at the close 
of the winter market. In this way, however, 
you can raise only one litter a year, but 
you are not at very much trouble or expense 
in raising them. By having the February or 
March pigs come you can raise two litters a 
year; the second litter can come in Septem- 
ber and these can be fattened out the fol- 
lowing spring or summer. 


Best Plan of Feeding 


For the early spring pigs I would advise 
giving some soft feed at first to the mothers, 
such as scalded bran with milk or cooked 
oats and corn, to be fed along with a little 
raw corn and let the mothers have fresh 
water. As soon as the pigs can begin to 
erack corn well, arrange a pen so that they 
can get in and out, and feed them shelled 
corn in this pen. Do not overfeed them at 
any time. Hogs will thrive better when they 
clean up their corn and squeal a little after 
their feed when ready to feed. 

I have been in feed lots where the ground 
lay covered with corn. The hogs were stalled 
on their feed and apparently not gaining any- 
thing. For the digestive organs there is 
nothing better than charcoal and wood ashes, 
with a little salt. For winter shotes, kept 
for spring and summer feeding, as soon as 
possible get a little blue grass or clover for 
them. There is no better stock food 
blood purifier than our native grass. I pre- 
fer summer feeding in preference to winter 
feeding. I advise plenty of shade and water, 
a good clover field and sufficient corn. With 
these one need have no fear that hogs will 
not do well. Sell at the close of the winter 
markets and at the close of the summer 
markets. 
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A te Can Seen to: Sight 


The month of September was en- 
tirely favorable to the maturing of 
tthe corn crop. No frost of any conse- 
fluence was experienced in the corn 
belt, excessive moisture was notable 
by its absence, and the crop ripened 
up under highly favorable conditions. 
So far as such a thing is possible, the 
month was calculated to repair some 
of the damage inflicted on corn in 
some districts by drouth and high 
temperatures during August. Just to 
what extent such damage has been 
repaired, it is not possible to say un- 
til the crop shall be gathered. But 
there is a very evident feeling among 
‘American Agriculturist’s correspond- 
ents that the final result in yield per 





acre will be bettér than was expected . 


on September. 1, and probably better 
than would .be taken as indicated by 
the figures.of condition even now re- 
ported. It is a peculiar weakness of 
human nature in crop reporting work 
to exaggerate the probable loss in 
times of panic. Almost invariably 
when a crop suffers a seVere loss of 
condition within a very short period 
of time, the final returns of yield 
will show that the condition loss was 
somewhat exaggerated. Of course, 
it is not certain that that condition 
will prevail in corn this year, but the 
better feeling which seems to prevail 
among all classes of our cerrespond- 
ents at this time gives some reason 
that such may be the case. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the corn crop as reported 
by states on October 1, both for this 
year and last, figures for 1908 being 
presented for purpose of comparison: 

Corn, Condition October 1 





1909 1908 
New York ..cccces 80 85 
Pennsylvania ...... 70 84 
UE vipecececques 60 80 
APKaANBaS ....ccecee 66 86 
RH err 79 78 
West Virginia .. 85 90 
Kentucky ..... ee 84 71 
oo Gp Ee, Sergey 87 76 
Michigan 83 72 
Indiana 88 61 
Illinois ..... 83 68 
Wisconsin .. 80 76 
Minnesota 91 78 
hs PURPLE EEL ee 79 84 
Minsouri ..ctcecess 72 73 
eae ee 64 67 
Nebraska ......,...- 75 85 
North Dakota 92 65 
South Dakota ..... 90 83 
Califormia  ...cccss 90 90 
SE ce sce ecdases 88 $0 
Vashington 90 83 
Oklahoma .......--> 50 80 
Pee 85 85 
RVOTORBO co ccccccves 77.3 78.0 
Corn Condition and Acreage 
The condition of the crop is report- 


ed practically the same as on Septem- 
ber 1, the present average being 77.3, 
against an average a month ago of 





%7.7. This difference is so slight that | 


it may be taken 
there has been no particular change in 
the appearance of the crop, and that 
correspondents are inclined to wait 
until husking shall determine whether 


as indicating that | 


the damage reported on September 1 


is fully sustained. 

This condition figure is below nor- 
mal for a series of years, and com- 
pares with a condition of 78.0 at the 
Same date last year. The corn acre- 
age, however, this year, is nearly 5,- 
000,000 acres greater than that har- 
vested in 1908, with a condition prac- 
tically the same. It is a reasonable 
assumption that the final crop this 
year will range somewhere in 
neighborhood of 100,000,000 bushels 
more than that of 1908. If the pres- 
ent figures of condition are confirmed 
by estimates of rate of yield next 
month, then we shall have a total corn 
crop somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 2,700,000,000 bushels, or possibly a 
trifle more. While this volume of 
production will be below one or two 
prévious years, and very materially 
less than seemed almost assured this 
year, yet it furnishes a supply which 
cannot but be regarded as in fair pro- 
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portion to the ordinary demands for 
consumption. 

Even with the decreased early use 
of corn, on account of better pastur- 
age this year than last, there is noth- 
ing in the crop situation to lead to the 
expectation of anything except a very 
satisfactory price for this grain this 
year. Apparently this is a season in 
which production and the ordinary 
demands of consumption are exceed- 
ingly well balanced. There is neither 
a burdensome surplus on one hand to 
reduce the price, nor a marked de- 
ficiency on the other to unduly en- 
hance the value, marking the year as 
one in which there is a good volume 
of production and every indication of 
a satisfactory rate of price. 


A Few Dont’s for Swine Breeders 





D. CONGER, INDIANA 
Don’t put all sizes and kinds to- 
gether. 
Don’t let your hogs sleep in and 
around a straw stack, it injures their 
health. 


with young pigs 
it might de- 


Don't feed a sow 
very much rich slop; 
range the pigs. 

Don’t let the hogs shift for them- 
selves and then expect to reap large 
profits. 

Don’t put them in muddy, wet quar- 
ters. 

Don’t feed grain at noon; 
waste of time. 

Don’t feed in a mud hole. 

Don’t feed more than the hogs will 
eat at a time. 

Don’t let the hogs and pigs root up 
the pasture. Ring them or cut their 


it’s a 


snouts if they show any inclination 
to root, 
Don’t try to put fat on a hog that 


hasn’t the bone to support it. 





Pigs as Cultivators—If you do not 
desire to cultivate your orchard, at 
least keep five or six pigs per acre 
and let them do the cultivating and 
devouring windfalls containing eggs 
of insects which may cause _ trouble 
later on. 
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PROSPERITY 


Are You Going to Share in It? 


From every side come predictions of unexampled prices 
for dairy products this winter. 


Fifty cent butter will be no longer a dream, but a reality. 


The profits of the dairy farmer will depend on the quality 
of his cows and the kind of cream separator he uses. 


It is too late to change the herd now—but it.is just the 
time to get the best cream separator in the the 
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PARATOR 


Ownership of a United States Separator will guarantee 
that every last cent of profit goes into your pocket; because— 


It is the cleanest skimmer in the world. 
It is built on honor—repairs are rare. 


It runs easy, washes easy, and runs a 
heavier cream than any other separator. 


With any other separator than the United States 
you will not be sharing fully in the coming prosperity. 


Ask our agents in your town to set up a United States Separator 
in your home and give you a free trial to demonstrate that the machine 
will almost pay for itself in the coming si whiny! months. If there is 
no agent near you, write direct to us. for Catalog No. 6 too. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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are shown in the illustration. 


the old method. And that is not all. 


@ The carrier method insures cleanliness and banishes a 
fruitful source of disease by removing the manure away 


from the barns. 


@ It saves the liquid manure, the most valuable part, and 
puts all the manure wherever you want it for convenient 


handling, in. the manure lot, 
compost or spreader as desired. 

@_In wages of help alone, the Drew 
Elevated Carrier saves its entire cost 
in a few months. 


Oskaloosa, Kans , Mar. 23, 1908. 
Drew Elevated Carrier Co. 

The little outfit from your firm received 
and installed some time ago. I am very much 
pleased with the system and regret that I did 
not install it earlier in the winter. I can save 


one day every week over the old wheel-barrow system. 


thing at the price of labor F.).SEARLE, 


@ And it will last a life time. 
wear out. 


A 


Lhe DREW CARRIER 


if? 
Z YU 
ms Came tL eae, 


@ Besides it makes easy work of the drudgery of the farm labor. 
The operator works in the shelter of the barn at all times. He 
simply loads the manure, and gives the car a push, 
desired, dumps and returns automatically. 
the hand or fork, and is again ready to fill. Note how the three operations 


@ The work is easily done with half the time and effort of 


There is no machinery to 
There is no trestle work or supports to encum- 
ber your barn yard, and get out of repair. 

@ The swivel trolley is a feature omginal with the Drew 


YORK STATE INDUSTRY 
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It runs to the place ¢ 
It is swung into position with 








With this improvement, the car can be turned end for end 
without lifting from the track, and the turning of corners is 
accomplished without difficulty, 

@ Besides handling manure, the Drew Carrier can be 
used to transport hay, ensilage, gmin, milk cans, or anything 
you wish to carry to and from the barns. 

@.We guarantee the Drew in every particular. Its reputation 
and record of performance are addi- 
tional assurances. 

@ We want to send you our new 
booklet, just published. It tells all 
about Drew Carriers and other Drew 
time- labor- money-saving farm im- 
plements. 

@ Write for the book today — just 
a postal card—it will. be sent FREE. 
@ Address all correspondence to home office, Waterloo, Wis, 


DREW ELEVATED CARRIER COMPANY 


309 Monroe Street Waterloo, Wisconsin. 
Eastern Branch: Rome, New York 
Pacific Branch: Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Co., Portland, Ore. 








. . 
Warning to Buyers of Carriers 
The Drew Automatic Carrier has become so well 
known that some regard the Drew as a TYPE of car- 
tier. But there is no Drew Carrier excepting the 
one made by the Drew Elevated Carrier Company, 
Waterloo, Wis. There are others that are made to 
LOOK like the Drew, but they are not the Drew, in 
fact not in quality. Ask US about Drew Carriers. 

Write for our booklet—it is free. 











This means some- 
Prop. East Side Dairy Farm. 








Separator a Dairy Necessity 


THOMAS ‘E. WILDE, MICHIGAN 





No one should attempt to make but- 
ter-in this day and age without a 
centrifugal separator, which separates 
mill immediately after milking, so 
there is only the cream to care for. 
About two years ago we bought a gas- 
eline engine and a 60-gallon churn, 
being determined t6 lessen our labor 
by keeping the cream from ten cows 
for a week. We asked advice of sev- 
eral butter mdkers, including some 
with long experience, and they all said 
we could not make first-class butter 
and churn only once a week. But 
we were confident we could, and our 
customers will prove it, as we sell to 
private houses in Grand Rapids, Mich, 
receiving not less than 30 cents per 
pound in summer and 35 cents part 
of the winter. We could seli ten times 
as much and would keep more cows, 
but we keep 800 hens for commercial 
egg. production, so we have about 
enough business for an 80-acre farm, 
as we calculate to produce nearly all 
our feed. 


Handling the Cream 


Immediately after separating we 
place the fresh cream in a tank of 
water, having it in a pail that fits 
snug under the crosspiece of the tank, 
which is 6 feet long, 2 feet wide and 
1 foot deep, with a cover on it ar- 
ranged with rope pulleys and weight 
to make it raise easily. The water is 
first pumped in this tank, the overflow 
going to stock tank. It is 5 feet from 
the cement ffoor in one corner of the 
milk room and inclosed, making a 
place underneath that does not freeze 
in’ winter and keeps butter perfectly 
in Summer. “The cream is kept in this 
place in a can large enough to hold 
the week’s cream. The fresh cream 
is put in this large can when cool or 
when the cream pail is needed; al- 
ways being stirred when fresh cream 
is added. This large can sets in a 
box lined with galvanized iron; in 
warm weather~ice and water is kept 
in this box. 

The day before you wish to churn 
fill this box with hot water and stir 
constantly until cream reaches proper 
temperature to ripen, which is 75 to 
78 degrees in winter and from five to 
15. degrees less in warm: Weather, ac- 
cording to condition of cream. Then 
remove enough hot water from the 
box so that when filled with cold wa- 
ter it will be the same temperature as 
the cream. Cover to hold the temper- 
ature until ripe, then remove warm 
water, fill with cold, and ‘put ice in 
the water. It will be in perfect con- 
dition to churn the next morning. 





Satisfactory-Oats Crop Secured 





For two years past the yiejd of oats 
has been very unsatisfacto in prac- 
tically every district in which the crop 
is grown, So discouraged had pro- 
ducers become that after the partial 
failure of 1908 there was a very 
noticeable tendency toward a heavy 
reduction of acreage devoted to the 
crop. A great deal of discussion 
arose throughout the country, both in 
the columns of the agricultural press 
and in experiment station circles, over 
the question of whether the continued 
unsatisfactory yields could be entirely 
attributed to unfavorable climatic 
conditions, or whether.seed oats had 
become impaired in vitality. The re- 
sult this. year satisfactorily answers 
these questions, and indicates that 
oats. growing under favorable weather 
conditions is as satisfactory a branch 
of rural economy as heretofore. 

The acreage devoted to oats this 
year was slightly larger than that of 
1908, in spite of the general depres- 
sion after the crop of 1908. Failure 
to seed fall or winter wheat, resulting 
from long-continued summer -and fall 
Grouth of 1908, left a considerable 
acreage which the farmers were com- 
pelled to devote to spring-seeded 
crops, and the result was that a por- 
tion of it was seeded to oats. The 
total acreage this year was 31,920,000 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


acres, against an area last year of 

‘The average yield per acre, as re= 
ported by American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents this month, after con= 
sultation with threshers in every pro- 
ductive county in the country, is 30.7 
bushels, against_an average last year 
of 34.6. 

The demand fOr this crop for feed 
purposes is very flexible in character, 
expanding rapidly when the supply is 
large, and cutting off sharply when 
there is a shortage. Under such con- 
ditions it is more than reasonable to 
expect that the crop will move at very 
favorable prices and at figures which 
will increase the total volume of 
money feceived by growers of the 
crop decidedly above the amount so 
received for the high priced but 
short crops of 1907-8. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage, yield and produc- 
tion of oats by states: 


Oats Crop of 1909 





Acres P acre Bushels 

N Y cecsees 1,340,000 31 41,540,000 
Pe ceevtcce, ns7,008- & 34,636,000 
Tex ...0+- . 508,000 20 10,166,000 
Ark .eccvdw 223,000 25 5 575,000 
Tenn .s.cce 174,000 20 3,480,000 
W Va ave, 83,000 20 1,660,000 
KY cecceecs 200,000 £3 4,600,000 
On ceedvees® 1,550,000 31 48,050,000 
30 36,900,000 

30 50,250,000 

33 141,372,000 

36 78,228,000 

35 93,625,000 

29 122,670,000 

26 16,978,000 

28 28,644,000 

25 58,750,000 

34\ 48,042,000 

35 41,510,000 

33 6,270,000 

33 10,065,000 

50 9,000,000 

30 10,470,000 

29 77,981,000 

Total. ..31,920,000 30.7 980,456,000 

1908 .....80,713,000 24.6 756,806,000 
1907 .....87,460,000 24.0 659,596,000 
1906 ooserame 261,000 30.7 930,827,000 


33.2 1,003,376,000 





A Good i Year 


The weather conditions, which, in 
the main, were very favorable to win- 
ter wheat after May 1, naturally had 
a similar effeet upon the other small 
grains. Both rye and barley enjoyed 
a favorable season, practically, from 
start to finish. The result is a yield 
which is entirely satisfactory for both 
grains, and for barley makes a record 
above anything heretofore accom- 
plished, 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage of rye and rate of 
yield by states: 


Rye Crop of 1909 








Acres P acre Bushels 

N Y cesccese 139,000 7 2,363,000 
Pa .cscccee 845,000 15 5,175,000 
TeX <Secvee” 2,000 10 20,000 
ATK scossec 3,000 10 30,000 
Tenn scccse 11,000. 12 132,000 
W Va .ncee 12,000 13 156,000 
Ky. .csecses 11,000 14 154,000 
scot ecco 38,000 17 646,000 
Mich .,... 313,000 15 4,695,000 
seoceesece 55,000 880,000 

eos 59,000 1,003,000 

eeecece 282,000 17 4,794,000 
ceases 86,000 20 1,720,000 

eee 58,000 18 1,044,000 

ecesoces 15,000 .15 225,000 
eccese 49,000 14 686,000 
oowees'e 91,000 - 15 1,365,000 

° 6,000 18 648,000 

> 30,000 17 510,000 

«<e 66,000 15 990,000 

10,000 18 180,000 

. 3,000 20 60,000 

es | 3,000 12 36,000 

Other ...... 176,000 16 2,640,000 
Total... 1,893,000 15.9 "30,152,000 

3908 2.0 2,004,000 16.2 $2,513:000 
1907 crses 2,023,000. 16.2 32,375,000 
The acreage devoted to rye is 


smaller this year than it was in 1908, 
and theré seems to be a diminishing 
interest in this crop, particularly in 
the northwest and in the lake regions. 
It is a crop which is not well distrib- 
uted; five states, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Minnesota and Ne- 
braska, growing nearly two-thirds of 
the total production. In New York 
and Pennsylvania the crop is staple 
in character, the acreage being about 


‘the same from year to year, indicating 


that the crop has a permanent place 
in the ordinary crop rotation of this 
district.. In the western states of im- 
portance, however, the crop is one 





which fluctuates, and the area de- 
vated to it is variable from year to 
year. 

The total acreage of rye this year 
is estimated at 1,893,000 acres. The 
rate of yield is slightly below that of 
last year, and in several instances be- 
low normal for a series of years. This 
decrease in yield this year is in the 
main attributable to the short crop in 
Pennsylvania, where a long period of 
drouth and hot wéather in August 
materially shortened the production. 
The average rate of yield is reported 
at 15.9 bushels per acre, making the 
te*-l crop 30,152,000, or a little more 
than 2,000,000 less than that of last 
year. 


Broom Corn Very Disappointing 








The 1909 crop of broom corn is one 
of the smallest in recent years, and is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. To those 
who raised a good crop the result of 
the, season’s work is proving im- 
mensely profitable, for prices are very 
high and the demand exceptionally 
strong. According to the best  in- 
formation available from American 
Agriculturist’s regular correspondents, 
the total acreage for the 1909 crop is 
in the neighborhood of 103,100 acres. 


Broom Corn Crop for 1909 





Pounds Price 

Acres pacre Total Ibs p ton 

Tilinois .. 18,000 5600 9,000,000 $200 

Kansas .. 17,000 350 5,950,000 140 

Oklahoma. 66.000 400 26,400,000 155 

Nebraska . 1,100 400 440,000 127 

Others 1,000 300 300,000 126 
Total. 103,100 —. 42,090,000 

Av — 390 $149 


The total yield amounts to 42, 090, 000 
pounds, amounting to slightly over 
21,000 tons. As the normal consump- 
tion is away above this, it can easily 
be seen that the grower or dealer who 
has even a fair supply of brush this 
fall should make good profits. Ordi- 
narily buyers have a great deal to say 
about the crop. They look critically 
at every point, particularly color, 
straightness of straw, etc. This year 
the demand is so strong, the difficulty 
in securing a supply so great, that the 
brush is snapped up wherever found, 
and few questions asked. 








Death fo heaves Guaranteed 
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Save Yourself 


Farmers and yg who first. 
» buy a common, “bucket bowl"’ 
cream separator are sure to wish 
they had bought “‘The World's 
Best"* instead, and finally discard 
their common machine for a "Tabular. 
But most farmers are quicker to see 
the point ; they save themselves such 
experience by getting a Sharples Dairy 
Tubular Cream Separator in the first 
place. Why don't you? 

The dish-pans show one difference. 
One pan contains the single piece 
used in Sharples Dairy Tubular 
bowls. ‘The other pan contains the 
stack of disks used inside a common 
bowl, Which kind for you? 











World’s biggest separator factory. 
Branch factories in Canada and Ger- 
many. Sales exceed most, if not all, 
Sthers combined. Write for cata- 
logue No. 100. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST OHESTER, PA. aie 
Chteagn, [E.. Gon Prenciges, Cal., . . 
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corn, That's when cholera is most 
likely to attack your hogs. Be on 
the eafe side. You can positively 
prevent it by putting a little 


HYGENO A 


inthe drink. Used as a dip it killsall insect 
pests—makes hogs fatten faster—grow 
bigger. One galion makes 100 gals dip 
or spraying solution. Bold by dealers. 
Write for big Free Stock Book. 

THE HYGENO DISINFECTANT CO. 
91 Buctid Ave. , Cleveland, 0. 




















v4 LUMP— JAW 





Lamp Jaw in about 
three weeks. Easy to use 
leaves no scar and animal euf- 

fers no inconvenience. EN guar 
antee with each bottle. 


REMOV-ALL“*<¢ 


for Spavine, Curbeand Lameness. It ise 
penetrating remedy thatdoesits work ina 
7 without leaving white hairs or bald 
spots. Endorsed by hundreds of horse- 
men and breeders. Get free circular. 


H.C. Adams Mfg.Co..Dept.24, Algona, la. hadi 
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NE .way to feel prosperous is to 

look prosperous. Nothing helps so 

much to make the farm pay better as to 

make it look better, and as it happens, 

making a farm look better makes it pay 
better in one way. 

If your farm buildings are allowed 
to run down that means loss, and the loss comes out of your pocket. 
If they are painted properly, and particularly if they are painted 
with the right paint, they cost less for repairs and last longer, and 
protect your stock, crops and machinery fully. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


are those good paints, which, when put upon a building or upon a 
piece of machinery, give that protection which you have a right to 
expect from good paint, and require renewal less often, adding to 
your initial investment. 


There is a Sherwin-Wiiams’ dealer in 
every town, who sells these paints. He 
can tell you the name of the right paint for 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 679 Canal road, Cleveland,O. In Canada to 639 Center St., Montreal 


each purpose. . We also would like to send 
you our booklet “ Paints and Varnishes for 
the Farm,” free. 





: GOING TO HAVE A DIP | 





No Better Safeguard Against Cholera. No Surer Way to Kil! 
Lice and Promote Health, Thrift and Profit. 


USE KRESO DIPN? 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Write for free booklets about Dipping-Tanks and Wallows, with directions fot using Kreso Dip 
No.lon ALL LIVE STOCK. Full of really valuableinformation. - 


PARKE, DAVIS & CoO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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AMERICAN SAW MILLS 


do best work 





oillmel + eg with Ie teed power rend smallest =ong, 
patent to their simple 
a Combined — 
artable 
and ier superior features. Free 
will Lists our com- 
plete of wood working nery. 
American Saw - Machi Co. 
120 Hope 6t., M - a 


186PTerminal Buildings, New York 
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A YORK STATE INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK GRAPE CROP LARGE 


Cold Weather Retards Harvest a Week— Prices Somewhat Below 


Those of Last Year—Late Crop Has Nearly Full Sway in Mar- 
ket--General Conditions Outlined By A. M. Loomis = - 


The grape harvest, now at its Right 
in the western New York grape belt, 
bids fair under present conditions of 
market and demand, to bring fully 
$3,500,000 into the pockets of the 
grape growers of Chautauqua .county 
and the central lake region of New 
York and the small triangle in Erie 
county, Pa, which is an integral part 
of the New York grape belt. 

Conditions have proved very satis- 
factory in almost every department of 
this big industry this season. If there 
is fault to be found it is over the late- 
ness of the season, the possible danger 
from frosts before the crop is fully 
gathered, and a lower level of prices 
than some sanguine ones hoped for; 
but there is a big crop, still plenty of 
time for forehanded growers to pick 
and market, and a fairly good price, 
with strong markets and large de- 
mand both at home for wine and un- 
fermented juice and in the big mar- 
kets of the country, which at this 
writing, the end of the first week in 
bids fair to absorb every 
and packed. 

Harvest Delayed by Cold 

Instead of starting out the Concord 
season of picking and shipping Sep- 
tember 20 as usual, cold weather in 
by 
general consent, picking was post- 
poned until September 27. A rain- 
storm set in about that date, and wet, 
cloudy and exceptionally cold weather 
prevailed every day until October 5. 
Picking began generally throughout 
the Chautauqua belt on that day, and 
practically 600 car loads of grapes 
went to market the first week. 

Early grapes had been picked and 
shipped almost entirely prior to Sep- 
tember 27. They are never a full test 
of either market or crop, so little 
could be judged, except that the price 
ranged from 11 to 12 cents, as against 
15 to 18 cents realized last year. The 
Concord market opened at 12 cents for 
eight-pound baskets, and $26 to $30 a 
ton for bulk grapes. + 

Those from: central New York are 
generally of finer quality than Chau- 
tauqua, and are mostly packed in 
four-pound baskets. They have 
brought from 10 to 20% higher prices 
than those quoted above. 


Yield Varies Considerably 


No finer crop of grapes ever hung 
on the vines than is everywhere in 
evidence this season. Some vineyards 
already picked report 1500 baskets 
per acre. These are the very best. 
Others, where soil conditions are 
poorer, and care and cultivation have 
been less well done, are reported with 
less than 500 baskets per acre. Close 
observers basing their estimates on a@ 
ten-year average of about 7000 car 


| loads in the Chautauqua beit expect to 


find the season’s total in this belt far 
from 5000 cars: from 70 to 80% of 
normal. This will be an increase of 
25% over last year. That the splendid 
season which has been enjoyed has 
not produced an average crop is due 
to bad initial condition of many -vine- 
yards, partly general deterioration, 
partly the result of the cold, wet year 
of 1906, and partly insect troubles of 
the past five years. 

Along all these lines much work is 
being done at the experiment station, 
and it is hoped that with good 
weather conditions another year wi 
gee an increased crop over this year. 

Conditons in central New York are 
understood to be equally bright, or 
even better for an increase over last 
year. At these figures $3,500,000 from 
the grape crop of 1909 is safe to as- 
sume; $2,250,000 will come to Chau- 
tauqua county, $1,000,000 to the cen- 
tral lake region, and $250,000 to Erie 
county, Pa. 

The cold weather and delay, if it 
does not endanger the crop from frost, 
will prove to be of great value, New 
York grapes have as their chief com- 
petitors in market Michigan grapes 





CROP REPORTS 


and Michigan, Ohio, New York and 
Connecticut peaches. The week’s de- 
lay from late season, and the ten days 
of cold rain allowed the peach crop to 
largely clear out and the hight of the 
Michigan grape season to pass. New 
York grapes reaching market October 
6 or 7 found large demand and steady 
sales at very fair prices. * 

The two home industries dependent 
upon the grapes, and which provide 
the safety valve for the grape market, 
the. wine and the unfermented juice 
industries, started thein season the 
second week in October under good 
conditions, The whole product of 
1908 did not find a market; owing to 
financial conditions, but a very large 
part of it was sold, and large addi- 
tions and one big new factory have 
been added in Chautauqua belt alone. 

The grape products’ company of 
North East, Pa, is the newcomer in 
the field, and expects to use over 200 
car loads of Concord: grapes Five 
large wineries will press out probably 
at least 1,000,000 gallons wine, using 
500 car loads grapes, while nearly 1,- 
000,000 gallons of unfermented juice 
will. be made in the half dozen or 
more other factories, using another 
500 car loads, or 1200 car loads in all 
which will be used up at home, nearly 
“0% of the total crop. 


Japanese Visit Vineyards 


The honorary Japanese commercial 
commission now entour of the United 
States made its first stop on Tuesday, 
October 5, at Dunkirk. The entire 
party visited the grape belt, going by 
automobile through 20 miles of the 
richest vineyard section, visiting the 
grape experiment station at Fredonia 
and the wine and unfermented grape 
juice factories at Brocton. 

They were greatly impressed with 
the magnitude of the industry, and 
particularly with the showing made 
of 35,000 acres of grapevines, valued 
at more than $14,000,000, producing 
$2,250,000 annual revenue, employing 
70,000 men and women, and having 
invested in“allied industries at least 
$2,000,000 more. The.trip was under 
the direction of the Dunkirk cham- 
ber of commerce, and members of the 
Japanese party. spoke of it as one of 
the great experiences of their trip. 


~— 





Eastern’ Siberia Wheat—The pro- 
duction of wheat in eastern Siberia is 
increasing at an enormous rate, said 
James A. Patten of Chicago to an 
assembly of grain exchanges. This 
new factor has come into the wheat 
field in the last two years, and will 
have something to -do about. the 
price. “Some of you men in the grain 
trade may not realize, but the feed- 
ing demands of Europe during the 
past year seem to have gotten along 
some way without us. They do not 
require our corn. Why? JHastern 
Siberia during the past year shipped 
15,000,000 bushels of beans to Con- 
tinental Europe to supply the feeding 
requirements, taking away from the 
United States the demand for corn. 
The’ production of wheat, owing to 
war which occurred there, and the 
requirements of those armies, has in- 
creased enormously, and they are 
supplying the orient today with a 
large portion of their wheat require- 
ments.” 


Eradicating Johnson Grass — A 
Texas experiment in eradicating John- 
son grass demonstrated that thorough 
plowing in the fali, followed by sur- 
face cultivation while fallowing during 
the winter, and then seeding to some 
heavy-growing. crop, such as millet, 
successfully disposed of the grass, but 
at a cost for cultivation of $10.84 per 
acre. Fall plowed land seeded to oats 
in November prodticed a growth of 
but few plants of Johnson grass, and 
few of these headed out before har- 
vest in May. The cost of this method 
was $1.12 per acre. 
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Never needs covering 
Air between glass better than 


boards or mats 
ae need light, the more of it the 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash lets in all 
| the light all the time. Half the labor; mo 





worry ; stronger, earlier plan 

The Sunlight Sash is adi % 
provement that ers, State b- 
cultural Stations and Colleges of Agri 
culture everywhere use and recommend 
“ Just a = rigs a8 


D. Debacker, Tope’ 
“Tried them ay fall "Went hl mt hy this fall.’* 
Write for catalog an 
ate tras Fast rolght, ante safe delivery 
nteed. Order early. 
ae eee Dovete-Griass Basz Co. 
938 E. Broadway, | Incorporated} Louisville, Ky. 
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Potato Harvest Vicissitudes 


Frest in some states and rain in 
other sections of the country have 
made the harvest of late potatoes ten 
days to two weeks behind normal sea- 
sons. Earlier reports to American Ag- 
riculturist in its canvass relative to 
the 1909 crop indicate a rather un- 
even condition, although the crop will 
make a good total. Drouth prevented 
proper development of early planted 
potatoes. Full data are not yet at hand 
so that the size of the crop in busheis 
cannot be announced until next week. 

What the total yield is will depend 
to some extent on the weather condi- 
tions prior to and at harvest time ap- 
plied to the acreage. A larger acre- 


age was planted in Michigan than last 
year. Some of this area was aban- 
doned, owing to frost damage, but a 
good breadth has been brought to 
harvest. In Wisconsin dry weath- 
er throughout the growing period in- 
terfered with development on the 
large atreage. 

In the east interest is centered in 
Maine, which last year produced 17,- 

000 bus of potatoes. The 1908 
crop was marketed at good values and 
naturally there was an increase in 
acreage for the 1909 crop. Prospects 
were very promising for a good yield, 
but just at the harvest time 6 émches 
of rain fell, which, added to 6 inches 
of precipitation earlier in the month, 
flooded the streams and turned many 
potato fields into bogs. Digging was 
impossible and great loss from rot was 
imminent at time of: writing the re- 
port. Added to these adverse condi- 
tion was the further danger of wide- 
spread damage by frost. 

In New York and Ohio, two impor- 
tant states in potato production, con- 
ditions appear to be more nearly nor- 
mal. Rains late in the summer offset 
the July and early August drouth. 
Killing frost had not been reported 
up t. a@ very recent date. 


New York and the East 


Potato crop in central N Y prom- 
ises a big yield. Prices 42@50c p bu. 
[E. H. A., Skaneateles, N Y. 

Unless frost kills the vines soon 
potato harvest will be delayed until 
very late, and may result in loss by 
freezing. Looks like 80% of.a full 
crop.—[{E. H. W., Camillus, N Y. 

Potato harvest progressing rapidly 
with a less than average yield. Har- 
vest delayed somewhat by reason of 
unripe tubers. Where farmers have 
sprayed well tubers turn out smooth 
and cook well. It looked like 200 bus 
to the acre early in the season, but 
drouth has reduced the yield to 125 
in lower Macungie township.—[W. O. 
L., Lehigh County, Pa. 

In the western part of the state the 
yield of potatoes will be fairly good. 
In some sections above the average, 
and in others a little below. There 
will be an average crop west of the 
mountain sections of the state. In 
the eastern section the crop is not so 
good. The drouth has cut the potato 
crop ve short in the northeastern 
part of the state, while the southeast- 
ern portion is better, but not up to 
average.—[N. B. Critchfield, Sec of 
Agri, Pa. 

Area 105%, compared with last 
Yield to the acre 80%. Quality 
Low yield, due to lack of mois- 
ture and blight.—[J. J. L., Navarre, O. 

Acreage about as usual in this part 
of the cuunty. Early planted potatoes 
small and grub eaten. Buyers paying 
45c p bu. June planted potatoes of 
good size and quality. Yield about 150 
bus to the acre. Not yet dug.—\[F. B. 





L., Kent, O. 
Area brought to harvest 85% of 
normal, Yield 125 bus to the acre. 


Quality fair.—[J. K. R., Milan, O. 

Yield half the average, or about 60 
bus to the acre, due to fact that the 
potatoes are undersized. Season too 
dry for their proper growth. Price 
50c p bu.—[H. M., Portland, O. 

Early potatoes small and yield light. 
Not over half a crop; 40% is nearer 
the mark. Late planted ones are bet- 
ter and will average 200 bus to the 
acre. My own are better than this. 
The vines are still green and tubers 
making rapid growth. I dug the oth- 
er day to estimate the crop and fig- 
ured 369 bus to the acre. Think there 
will be 300 bus. These were kept well 
sprayed with bug death and bordeaux 
mixture. Acreage this year 200%, 
compared ‘with 1908—{E. A. 
Brunswick, Me. 

Acreage considerably d4darger than 
last year. Yield light. Quality good, 
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NEVER 


LEak ROOFING 


ERHAPS one of the most diffi- 
cult articles to buy is a ready 


sumed the risk after a thorough 


investigation. /¢ is read roof in- 
roofing. There are many grades | surance. 
and kinds. 
made for the different brands that 
the mind becomes befuddled in its 
effort to make selection from the 
merits set forth. There are good 
points in most of 
them. 

Congo, however, is 
the only one with con- 
fidence enough to 
offer with every roll 
a Surety Bond Guar- 
antee. This is not 
the ordinary kind of 
guarantee which 
but 
one specially issued 
by the Nationai Sure- 
ty Company, who as- 


So many claims are 


The length of service that a Congo 
roof will really give depends upon 
the kind of attention you give it; 
but the bond guarantees that the 
3-ply will wear at least 10 years. 


Congo doesn’t cost any more than 
“ ‘ : 

other ready roofings without such 

a guarantee. 


FREE SAMPLE 


We should like to send you a Free 
Sample of Congo and booklet tell- 
ing all about the proposition. A 
postal card with your name and 


: address is all you need send us. 
means nothing, 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


533 West End Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicego San Francisco 

















SAVES YOU Mag 


GALLOWAY sco%e ss00 7 


ptt tt ge gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse- 

factory. Save dealer, and pow porn house profit. No such = 

ole i. a the class of engine] sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine 

S*: Here is the secret and ee 1 turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 

enormous factory, equipped with automatic machinery. I sell them divect to you 
for less money than some factories can make them at actual shop cost. 

All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 


might just a just as + ~ have a high grade engine when he 
I'm doing something that | was 























lots, for spot cash. 
So geod in the factory thet 1 wil send 


ft out anywhere in the U. S. an expert to any inex ogee 
atic Reeseavar Ganedis tn tole ws ae eae tae Pe 

Sett your Get Galioway’s 
5-H.-P. Only $119.50 Biggest and Best 


FREE “tite BOOK 


Write today for my beautiful new S0-page Engine Book in four 

. nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 

showing how I] make them and how you can make more money with @ 
engine on the farm. Write me- 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galloway Co. 
635 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 








The Caldwell Sp ecial 


Gasoline crgine 


The 
Sensation of the 
I will prove to you 
that the Caldwell Special Gasoline kn- 


oy. 
Try my engine on your farm aad if you are dis- 
satisfied for any reason whatever, or learn of an 
engine of equal value that can be purchased for less 
Money, you will not be obligated for a single cent. TI have Ii 
business here for over twenty years. Write any of the eight banks of Waterloo 
all about me. ae py he: will save the dealers’ and jobbers’ and 


fm Waterloo and been in 


and t will tell 
cotabeg house its. 


!7 YearsOn 
The Mar Ket 





panies. 
catalog 
cALDWELLMALLOWELL MFC. COMPANY, 


D. Caldwell 


602 Commeretat St, Watertoc, lowa. 
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a0 Serr OS, Owes 
156PTerminal Bulldings, New York 
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POR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN, 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantie Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in nia, North and South Carolina, 
, Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCoy, 


er ee ea 














OUR: SPECIAL 


¢ Lam p now. ao the now salread. Runs 
ch the tichest farming and trucking 
$10.00 to $25.00 per acre. 

farms now at low priees. Pr: 


coun 
@ Rich f 
fey end ding canes pet ore, abe re oe 
and information: B. E. RICE. ‘Raawr, 


Industrial Department, Virginian Railway Co., 
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DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY 


BOB $9.50. 






andt 
Oscillator, $13 


Wagon Boxes, $9.75 and Up 


and boxes, les stondard, hen 
poraet ng at to eh od im Wagon owes , $9. 14 


pvt ners Sonmenee’ or Money Back. 
bang 4 Free Book and Close 

all Styles—Highest Quality Work and Materials. 
EIGIN WAGON WORKS, BOX122., ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


Our Zinc Coated Iron Cut 
Nails Are Rust Proof si 


won't 

RUST OFF 

Just as good as old-fashfoned wronght cut nails. Will | 

withstand climatic conditions, and the free acid present | 
in the sap of all wood. Last a lifetime. Write for prices 
and samples. Malleable irea Fittings Co., Branford, Cons 


PATENT 








ROYAL E, BURNHAM, Patent Attorsep, 
824 Bond Building, Washington, D. 
Booklet on patents sent FREE. 





VIRGINIA 


Offers splendid opportunities = farming, stock 
raising, dairying and fruit row 6 inters: are 
short. Climate healihul. Ms ts near. Lands 
reasonable, but advancing each year. Write for infor: 


mation to 
G. W. KOINER, 


Commissioner of Agriculture, Richmond, Virginia 


7 FEARLESS 


Manure Spreader 


Here isa Manure 
Spreader which 
spreads wider than 
any other spreader, e 
yetis built narrow #5 
enough to passover 
farm lanes and 
——- farm gates 
as casily asan ordinary 
farm wagon. 


THE CIRCULAR BEATER DOES IT. 


Look at the cut below showi 
the “Frartess” Circular beater whic 
spreads six and a half feet wide from 
a@ box three feet wide, 

Other spreaders cover a strip only 
their own width—hence must be wide 
and heavy. The “FEARLESS” spreads 
outside its wheels—therefore can be 
built narrow and light. That means 
less my sy to operate ; more trips 
to the fiel t day, and no driving over 
manure eincay spread. 4 

Other advantages—an endless 
doing away with dangerous 
automatic return mechanisms, and a 
ect rake for leveling load. 
Write for catalogue and prices, 






























The Gulf Coast Country 
near Denmment ane Cure Geen, wee, Rae Caan Seay Se. 


Kansas City Southern Railway 


— Kor and produ advantages to the 


Write for Gut f Coast Book Current Events, etc. 
No. 410 Thayer Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


eneral farmer, stock raiser, rice grower, commercial 


roducer <4 oy early fine fruits and berries per 
,to Immigration and Industrial Bureau, K.C.S.Ry., 


Land prices 810.00 to 830.00 acre. 
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r out and never requ paintingand and repairing Ii like al aan 
m & Slate suitable for » new or ol 
Give popes cht Reduce spark and fi 
Afford clean cistern water. afected by heat or cold. First cost—only a 
trifle more than short lived roofing. Settle Tr roof question for all time. 
spend more money poor roofing. rite to ua for our free book 
’—it willsave youmoney. Give name of your local Write today. 
AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box i 12 Granvilte, a. Y. 














Pull Your Stumps 
Hercules Stump Puller— 










Than No excuse for stumpy fields. This Hercules pulls them out, roots 
Others and all. % stronger than any other puller made. Triple power at- 
tachment means one-third ter pull. The enly stamp oe co 

rs. one with Double Safe tchets. 

Only one with all bearings and working parts turned, ished and 
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ag friction, increasing power, making it ex- 
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ous and costly dynam 


FREE Hercules 


ao Gappin your heey; 
123 17th Street, CENTERVILLE, IOWA 


With This All-Steel 
Triple-Power 


. Hitch onto any stump and 
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petitors in market Michigan grapes was $1.12 x per acre. 


CROP REPORTS 


| toes are small. 


| 


| Waushara, 


| drouth and early frost. 


price 50c at car.—[E. H. P., Tops- 
ham, Me. 

Bid price for potatoes 7ic. Growers 
asking 80c. Area reduced .10%, yield 
200 bus to the acre.—[{J. A. F., For- 
restville, Ct. 

Potato buyers offering 75c. Acre- 
age increased, but yield small.—[{M C. 
K., Fairfield County, Ct. 


Reports from Michigan 

Late potatoes not killed by frost 
still growing. Harvest began Oct 11. 
Acreage same as last year. Prices 
average 75@80c p bu.—[{A. L. H., 
Bear Lake, Mich. 

Probably 50% of the total acreage 
destroyed by frost. Bid price 60c. 
Growers will hold.—[M. §., Hesperia, 
Mich. 

Yield and acreage reduced. Pota- 
Price 35¢e.—[(C. B. F 
Reed City, Mich. 

Area larger. Yield reduced by frost. 
Price 30c.—[F. J. S., Osage County, 
Mich. 

Frost me 1 killed 1-3 of crop. 
Price 50c.—[W. A. E., Shelby, Mich. 

Dry weather reduced yield» Price 


40c. Farmers will hold.—{L 8S., Kent 
County, Mich. 

Acreage 20% less. Yield 50 bus to 
the acre. Quality fair. Bids around 
40c. Growers hoelding.—[{B. E. §&., 


Mecosta County, Mich. 

Yield and acreage greatly reduced. 
Price 33c. Farmers holding.—I[C. E., 
Oseola County, Mich. 

Since last writing I 
| through Adams, Juno, 
Portage, Waupaca and 
Woods counties, inquiring about che 
potato crop, inspecting many fields 
and the delivery of stock. Not to 
exceed 95% and probably not 
over 90% of tthe acreage will 
be harvested, compared with last 
year’s acreage. Fully 1-10 of the 
present area will not be harvested be- 
cause potatoes are so poor, due to 
I saw fields 


have traveled 
Marquette, 


| that yielded only 10 to 30 bus to the 


| acre, 


and many growers had fields 
that were too poor to pay for har- 
vesting. One field of 30 acres yielded 
only 271 bus of marketable tubers. 


| Average yield for six counties men- 


tioned will be about 50 to 55 bus to 
the acre. Were the acreage planted 
taken into account the yield would be 
less.—[B. M. Vaughan, Secretary, 
Central Wis Potato Growers’ Assn. 
Crop of good quality. Price 35c. 


| Farmers usually sell at digging time 


| here.—[C. A. Elroy, Wis. 
| Dry weather reduced crop. Area 
smaller than last year. Price B5c.— 


{H. & H., Juno County, Wis. 

Area reduced 25%. Yield 75 bus to 
the acre. Bid price 30c.—[G A. B., 
Shiocton, Wis. 

Crop almost a failure. Bid price 
35c.—[H. & H., Reedsburg, Wis. 

Early varieties small, Late ones 
still growing. Bid price 25@30c p ou. 
[R. K. J., Wild Rose, Wis. 


Wheat Makes Record Yields 








American Agriculturist presents but 
one estimate of crop production each 
year, and that is not made until full 
data of actual harvest results are 


available. This month our corre- 
| Spondents present estimates of the 
rate of yield of wheat, based wpon 


actual threshing results, and the rec- 
ord of many years of reporting shows 
that sufficient data are available on 
October 1 to warrant a permanent 


| final estimate of these yields. 


The average rate of yield, as re- 
ported by our correspondents, is 15.3 
busheis per acre, which, with the ex- 
ception of 1897, 1901 and 1906, is the 
heaviest yield of winter wheat re- 
corded since the establishment of this 
bureau of crop reporting in 1893, and 
with the single exception of 1906 no 
yield has ever materially exceeced 
this. 

This is a remarkable showing, in 
view of the exceedingly bad _ start 


| which the crop secured, and can only 


| from 


be taken as an indication of such an 
advance in methods of preparation 
and seeding as to enable the crop to 
secure the greatest possible advantage 
even slightly favorable condi- 
tions. A generation ago a season such 
as the one we have just experienced 
would have meant a crop failure over 
large areas. The breadth seeded to 
winter wheat this year is some 4,000,- 


| 000 acres less than usual on account 


| 


of drouth last fall and consequent dif- 
ficulty in preparing the seed bed. In 





spite of this fact, which reduced the 
total acreage to 27,536,000 acres, the 
high rate of yield secured gives more 
than the normal production of winter 
wheat, the total crop standing 41,- 
490,000 bushels. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage and yield of the 
wheat crop of 1909 by states, spring 
qnd winter wheat being separated: 


The Wheat Crop of 1909 














1 peeess Acres P acre Bushels 
EE... Sace-< die ° 430,000 21 9,030,000 
Pe. etesvbes 1,575,000 17 26,775,000 
0 EE 711,000 9 6,399,000 
ME: bb ae we 144,000 11 1,584,000 
MR ith and 771,000 11 8,481,000 
_ SM thas 340,000 13 4,420,000 

i cas ame 4 642,000 11 6,062,000 

he cnéass 4 1,512,000 16 24,192,000 
| pes Tp 757,000 19 14,383,000 
SE wn. 5 Ka oie 2,226,000 15 33,390,000 
BP vie glee eds 1,986,000 19 37,734,000 
. ar eee 63,000 20 1,260,000 
po ae 77,000 20 1,540,000 
PAE re 67,000 20 1 340,000 
ae 1,913,000 15 28,695,000 
tie deve s 5,822,000 14 81,508,000 
ae ee 2,098,000 £0 41,960,000 
Se fee ége% 877,000 16 13,155,000 
Gs 55. 50% 550,000 17 9,350,000 
Wr. 10.2 Se% 660,000 25 16,500,000 
Okla 975,000 14 13,650,000 
Other 3,340,000 12 40,080,000 

Total ..27,536,000 15.3 421,488,000 

Spring 

E 19 190,000 
16 480,000 
20 2,260,000 
18 7,200,000 
‘ 16 86,528,000 
Di sae 0s caewt 705,000 Ilo 10,575,000 
65 6 wis 67,000 9 603,000 
(a 343,000 14 4,802,000 
ae weet 5,616,000 16 89,856,000 
are tu dooce 3,218,000 15 48,195,900 
REY 5:02 an 0a 39,000 14 546,000 
MGS e Gia asin 605,000 22 11,110,000 
sewers 1,030,000 23 23,690,000 
Gee is ase 768,000 16 12,288,000 
Total. ..18,247,000 16.3 298,323,000 
Acres P acre Bushels 
Winter ..27,536,000 15.3 421,148,000 
Spring ...18,247,000 16.3 298,323,000 
Total.45,783,000 15.7 719,811,000 
48,303,000 14.0 675,166,006 
-- 44,091,000 13.4 603,473,000 
49,914,000 15.6 776,363,000 
50,334,000 14.3 720,128,000 

Spring Wheat Yield Is Excellent 
Conditions governing the _ spring 


wheat crop were favorable from start 
to finish over the important districts 
devoted to the culture of this variety 
of grain. The season for seeding in 
the northwest was about normal, so 
far as date of seeding was concerned. 
The soil and climatic conditions were 
very favorable. There was an abun- 
dance of moisture and proper alter- 
nation of sunshine and showers during 
practically all of the period of growth, 
so that the crop was in very high 
promise at each monthly report. Dur- 
ing the early part of August there was 
a period of high temperatures, par- 
ticularly in the Red river valley and 
territory immediately west, which 
caused considerable apprehension of 
serious injury from rust, blight or 
shrinkage in filling, but final results 
show that the damage from this cause 
Was very small. 

The average yield of spring wheat 
this year is reported at 16.3 bushels 
per acre, which is decidedly the high- 
est average ever reported since the 
inception of our crop-reporting sys- 
tem. The only approach to it was in 
1898, when the yield was 16.2. The 


yield this year is more than _ three 
bushels greater than that of last 
year, or of 1907. The acreage this 


year was increased somewhat over the 
area harvested last year, and with the ° 
high rate of yield secured to the acre 
we have a total spring wheat produc- 
tion of 298,323,000 bushels. 

The total production of winter and 
spring wheat this year is reported at 
719,811,000 bushels, grown on 45,783,- 
000 acres, or an average rate of yield 
of 15.7 bushels. This is the highest 
rate of yield reported since the estab- 
lishment of this bureau. This volume 
of production, compared with a crop 
of 675,000,000 bushels last year, shows 
an increase of 44,000,000 bushels. This 
increase cannot be considered as in 
any way burdensome, nor can the 
crop be regarded as one large enough 
to warrant any return to an unre- 
munerative level of prices. The crop 
last year was below normal in vol- 
ume, and it was only sufficient to take 
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care of the ordinary demands of dis- 
tribution by bringing out all the ac- 
cumulated supplies from previous 
years that could possibly be reached 
by the high prices. When the present 
crop came into consumption the coun- 
try was more nearly bare of wheat 
stocks than it has been for a gen- 
eration; and before the present crop 
can place any pressure upon the mar- 
kets, all of the incounted stocks 
which have been se reduced must be 
replenished. If the foreign situation 
shall be such as to demand even the 
normal amount from America, there 
is no reason to believe that the pres- 
ent crop will be sold by farmers at 
any sacrifice prices. 


Nut Prize Contest for 1909 


American Agriculturist announces 
herewith its fifth annual nut contest. 
No important changes in conditions 
are made from the plan of last year. 
Each entry is to consist of 12 speci-. 
mens from one tree. As many entries 
as the contestant desires to send may 
be made in each and all classes. Each 
entry is to be accompanied by the 
address of the contestant, inclosed 
preferably in a fabric or paper bag— 
not a tin or a wooden box—and sent, 
post or express charges paid, to the 
Nut Contest Editor before November 
25, 1909. Name and address of sender 
must be on the outside of the for- 
warding package. It is essential also 
that the sender give a short descrip- 
tion of the tree, either with the speci- 
mens or in a letter, including approx- 
imate age, location and other data 
that will serve for identification. 

Last year some owners of valuable 
nut trees did not take the trouble to 
send specimens, perhaps because they 
did not need the prizes. We there- 
fore tell them that the contest is of 
far greater importance than the mere 
award of prizes. The most notable 
specimens are placed !n permanent 
public collections for study, and those 
considered especially valuable from a 
commercial standpoint will be used 
for progagation. Thus every con- 
testant may become a public bene- 
factor, and have his or her name per- 
manently attached to the variety. 

First prize winners in each class will 
be awarded books to the value of 
$3.50; second prize winners will get 
$2 worth of books, and third prize 
winners $1 worth of books, or an 
annual subscription’to this paper. 
Books are to be selected from Orange 
Judd company’s catalog. The various 
classes are as follows: 1, Eastern 
shagbark hickory; 2, western -shell- 
bark hickory; 3, best specimens se- 
lected from all other kinds of hick- 
ories~excépt pecans; 4, black walnut; 
5, butternut; 6, English walnut; 7, 
foreign chestnuts grown in America; 
8 beechnuts; 9, hazelnuts. Note: 
American chestnuts, chinkapins and 
pecans are not in the contest this 
year. 


Stabling Sheep—I stable sheep in 
a cold, dry shed in winter, dryness 
being the main point. They get cut 
clover hay and clean corn fodder 
from the stacks. They are very fond 
of wheat straw also. They-also have 
a field of rye to run in. They do not 
hurt the rye much, but, rather, do it 
good. Alli are kept together until 
lambing time, when the ewes are put 
with the lambs in warm stables by 
themselves, hurdled off~ until the 
Izmbs are strong enough to look after 
their mothers without extra help. The 
ewes are kept as long as they breed, 
and others are sold when in good con- 
dition and the market is satisfactory. 
A small bunch of sheep can be kept 
at almost no cost except a short time 
in winter, when they must have feed. 
[D. J. McKnight, Alleghany Coun- 
ty, Pa. 


The Woolly Apple Aphis is consid- 
ered as serious a pest in Colorado as 
the codling moth. Experiments were 
conducted at the Colorado experiment 
station, from which the foHow'ng di- 
rections have been formulateuas_to 
best methods of treatment: Just be- 
fore the buds open in the spring spray 
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very thoroughly with a°7% kerosene 
emulsion, black leaf dip one pound 
to 60 gallons of water, or some other 
strong tobacco concoction, or a good 
whale-oil soap, one pound to six gal- 
lons of water. Spray the entire trunk 
and also the ground about the crown 
of the tree. Immediately after treat- 
ment apply a tanglefoot band over 
cotton, so as to prevent the upward 
migration. If the lice become very 
numerous at any time upon the tops, 
spray them foreefully with the 7% 
emulsion or black leaf, one part in 
70 parts of water. Root treatments 
are temporary in their effects. When 
the roots become very badly infested 
treat as above described, with 10% 
kerosene emulsion, black leaf dip two 
to three gallons to a tree, or, if the 
soil is quite open and porous, carbon 
bisulphide. 








FOOD QUESTION 


Settled swith Perfect Satisfaction by 
a@ Dyspeptic 





It’s not an easy matter to satisfy 
all the members of the family at meal 
time, as every housewife knows. 

And when the husband has dys- 
pepsia and can’t eat the simplest or- 
dinary food without causing trouble, 
the food question becomes doubly 
annoying. 

An Illinois woman writes: 

“My husband’s health was poor, he 
had no appetite for anything I could 
get for him, it seemed. 

“He was hardly able to work, was 
taking medicine continually, and as 
soon as he would feel better would 
go to work again only to give up in 
a few weeks. He suffered Severely 
with stomach trouble. 

“Tired of everything I had been able 
to get for him to eat, one day seeing 
an ment about Grape-Nuts, I 
got some and he tried it for break- 
fast the next murning. 

“We all thought it was pretty good, 
although we had no idea of’ using it 
regularly. But when my husband 
came home at night he asked for 
Grape-Nuts. 

“It was the same next day, and I 
had to get, it right along, because 
when we would get to the table the 
question, ‘Have you any Grape-Nuts?’ 
was a reguiar thing. So I began to 
buy it by the dozen pkgs. 

“My husband’s health began to im- 
prove right along. I sometimes felt 
offended when I'd make something I 
thought he would like for a change, 
and still hear the same old question, 
‘Have you any Grape-Nuts?’ 

“He got so well that for the last two 
years he has hardly lost a day from 
his work, and we are still using 
Grape-Nuts.” Read the book, “The 
Road. to Weliville,” in pkgs. ‘There's 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one apvoears from time to time. They 
are es true, ang full of human 
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Y rifles were an Army 
Springfield, 30-calibre, 
stocked and sighted to 
suit myself; a Winchester 
405; anda double-barrelled 
500-450 Holland, a beautiful 
weapon presented to me by 

English friends. Kermit’s 
battery was of the same 
type, except that instead of 
a Springfield he had another 

Winchester, shooting the 

ce MGR: «land . 

army ammunition, and his 
doublg barrel was a Rigby.” 


EX* PRESIDENT ” ROOSEVELT 
iN THE OCTOBER | SCRIBNER. 
















Winchester 








‘Winchester Rifles: and 
Winchester Ammuni- 
tion are the invariable 
‘| choice of experience- 
taught and discrimina- 
ting big game hunters, 
Sold everywhere. Ask for 
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that 1 cannot afford She Paton 
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“SCALECIDE” 


Send for ry ee nant Insurance." 
PRICES : Te ee. 50c. per gallon ; 
§ cans, $6.00; 5 gallon cans, 33.35; Folie cue. See 
"EE you want cheap oils, our ** CARBOL EINE ”? at 30c. per gallon is the equal of anything else, 
B. @ PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, 50 CHURCH 8T., NEW YORK CITY, 
know where 


When You Write Advertisers 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 








Be sure to mention 
this journal. Our 
advertisers like to 
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QUAKER CITY 


FEED GRINDING MILLS 


PRICES 


Se name for our Big Book and then own the 
tad te ‘Standard Grinder of 40 years’ success, on our 

price to you, this season, direct from the factory. 
No Fs : Chere for 191v eS ae fastest— 
wer—Can be easily run by hand—Always 


-- Sent to You for Free Trial f::is™ 
ee mcd S@nd Mo Money }2.2- 


‘obbers, Retail 
Dealers, Middlemen of all kinds. We => direct to you 


Takes least power—Can 


ee br pt in 


ar oe ear corn— 
shelled 
rate or 
ds 


coarse, med 
or the finest table seaah We have cut out 


this year, the user, and offer you, on the most liberal terms 
W Gould wish, the best grinder buik and at the factory price: for iaioSwhicy put them sti farther ervavead of gay other 
e need hardly argue the of Quaker City Mills. price would have to be higher than before, 
They have been the standard for over 40 years. if sold t h deal t you can get one now for less, 
Besides, we are to send one to you on trial, with-.. much tess, than ever. And we pay the freight, remember. 
out trying in an wa to tie u up to eeping it if it isn’t We take all the risk. We ask for no money in advance, no bank 
satisfactory. y onthe he market. Wewant 4 proposition as te Be, rot t Loe oi h 3 asune ‘and we kaww 
om 
you to eee that Quaker Quality $s faster grinding, better . that we offer better value. sun prow tat our expose 
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CITY wy 
AND BY ary OF STERNONG rm, 


Ee et ge 


11 Sizes—22 Styles 
From Hand to 20-Horse Power 


prepared products, less trouble— 
more satisfaction and more profit from 
your investment. We want you to see 
thata Syne City Mill has the widest 
range of usefulness—that it a the best 
adapted to 
all Prinds of 
grinding — soft 
H and wet corn as 
4 well as dry. 
Let us quote you 
first. Let us tell you first how big a cut in 
the price to you our direct-selling plan means. 








That’sall weask. 
needs 
PA, 
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The sheep and wool industry seems 
to be truly looking up in our older 
agricultural states. It 
Sheep on does not require a very 
Costly Land long memory to _ go 
back to the days of one 
or two decades ago, when it seemed 
as if the great abounding range coun- 
try west of the Missouri river would 
permanently control this business. 
But latterly, especially in the last two 
or three years, countless farmers 
have found the sheep industry profit- 
able, even on the high-priced corn 
lands of the upper Mississippi basin 
and the Ohio valley. On an earlier 
page of American Agriculturist ap- 
pears a lucid showing of the situation 
as it is today, pointing from a wide 
outlook to the hopeful features and 
the chances for profit in breeding and 
feeding sheep. 














A concrete example of some of the 
disadvantages of farmers selling their 
crops long before 
they are ready to 
harvest, or de- 
fore they are 
grown, is found in this year’s hop 
trade. Following a long-established 
custom in the Pacific coast states, the 


Contracting Crops; 
Does It Pay? 


hop growers sold their crops on terms 


of one, two and three years at prices 
varying little from the current mar- 
ket at the time of sale. The  per- 
centage of the crop sold in this man- 
“ner is variously estimated at 50 to 
75%. The prices ranged 9 to 12 cents 
a pound. Here in New York, the only 
state in the east in which hops are 
grown on @ commercial scale, the cus- 
tom of selling under contract for 
more than a few months in advance 
of the harvest is discountenanced. 
This year’s crop is decidedly short, 
compared with previous years, the 
smallest since 1896; world’s hop crop 
aiso small. The tariff has been re- 
vised, giving the United States hop 
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grower an increased protection of 4 
cents, or a total of 16 cents a pound. 
The harvest has been completed, and 
the market finds buyers clamoring 
for hops, and prices more than 
doubled. New York growers are tak- 
ing the rightful profits of a hazardous 
business. Growers of the 50 or 75% 
of Pacific coast hops sold under con- 
tract have not only suffered the loss 
of a large proportion of their crops, 
due to disease, vermin and unfavor- 
able weather conditions, but they are 
deprived of the improved market con- 
ditons. Selling crops under contract, 
especially for @ year or term of years, 
seems to be an arrangement largely 
in favor of the buyer. While it es- 
tablishes a@ minimum price for the 
crop, it also fixes the maximum. At 
the same time there is no insurance 
against a minimum yield. 





All Honor to the Apple 


In West Virginta the Berkeley 
county horticultural society has 
adopted a novel way to honor the ap- 
ple. It has designated November 5, 
the second day of its apple show, as 
apple carnival day. Athletic contests 
open to orchardists have been ar- 
ranged for the morning, and a pageant 
for the afternoon. In the latter will 
be floats symbolic of the apple and 
typical of the fruit-growing industry 
of the county. 

Not only is the apple a_ leading 
product of Berkeley county and of 
West Virginia, but it is the most im- 
portant of our northern fruits, and 
even of all our horticultural products. 
West Virginia is, therefore, to be con- 
gratulated that its worth has been 
recognized and that honor will be 
paid the apple jn such a fitting way. 
It should waken other and older ap- 
ple-growing sections to recognize sim- 
ilar opportunities for bringing their 
products prominently before the 
public. 

By the way, next Tuesday, October 
19, is by common consent national 





apple day, and well does the apple de- 


serve honor. It is the people’s fruit, 
and generously should its day be cele- 
brated. Think of how by. selection, 
and to a less extent by cross fertiliza- 
tion, many noble varieties have been 
developed from the insignificant crab. 
Truly, the apple is still worthy to be 
crowned king of fruits, and to have a 
national day. 


The Russian government may pos- 
sibly do just what the Brazilian gov- 
ernment essayed; to 
Juggling sustain the price of a 
the Markets farm commodity by 
buying up a large quan- 
tity, taking it momentarily off the 
market. It is the old case of trying 
to lift one’s self by the. boot straps. 
Brazil made the experiment a couple 
of years ago with coffee, and it has 
been a back-breaking affair. Now ef- 
fort is being made at St Petersburg 
to induce the government to purchase 
Russian grown cereals at an outlay of 
$50,000,000, anticipating possible fu- 
ture wants, endeavoring thereby to 
get the enormous amount of grain 
which this represents out of sight. 
But in all probability it would fail. 
A shifting of ownership does not 
lessen the bulk of a commodity. 


_ 
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From time to time a _ subscriber 
writes in asking for the postoffice ad- 
dress of some contribu- 
tor whose published ar- 
ticle has particularly 
interested him. Weet®- 
gret that in cases of this kind we are 
olMiged to withhold the name of the 
postoflice. Otherwise, a contributor 
would be flooded with letters and in- 
quiries which he has neither time nor 
inclination to answer. Our old sub- 
scribers generally understand this 
rule, which, by the way, is observed 
in most editorial offices, and we make 
this explanation now largely for the 
benefit of new subscribers. Natu- 
rally, the publisher of any magazine 
cannot be made a cléaring house for 
the enormous volume of. correspond- 
ence which would accumulate but. for 








A Hint 
to Readers 


EDITORIAL 


this rule. To aid those, however, who 
from time to time want more light on 
a certain subject, we suggest that they 
send their inquiries direct to the edi- 
tor, who will try to handle them in a 
manner helpful to all, perhaps secur- 
ing further details from the original 
contributor. In the matter of seeds, 
nursery stock, machinery, implements, 
breeding stock or other commodity 
which the subscriber wishes to buy, 
let him consult the display advertise- 
ments in these pages and the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange. Very often he will find 
just what he wants there advertised. 
In this connection it should be re- 
membered that our guarantee printed 
on this page protects you against’un- 
scrupulous advertisers. 
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Phe mission of the newly created 
tariff board at Washington is of a 
most délicate nature. 
Work of In its advisory relation 
Tariff Board to the president it 
must steer clear of any- 
thing which, if followed out, would 
bring retaliatory measures on the part 
of foreign governments. At the same 
time it must study conditions with a 
discriminating eye, that it can advise 
maximum rates where such seem to 
be necessary. The work immediately 
ahead of the tariff board is the study 
of the international phases of the new 
tariff law. Already it is hinted that 
at the coming session of congress 
some of the schedules may be again 
taken up for discussion. 





The famous English live stock man, 
Sir Richard Cooper .of Shenstone, 
England, demon- 
Silver Cups for strates his faith in 
Sheep Breeders improved sheep by 
presenting seven sil- 
ver cups valued at $50 each to the 
International live stock exposition in 
Chicago, to be awarded for the best 
eollection of five head of each of the 
following breeds shown in the 1909 
contest: Shropshire, Oxford, South- 
down, Cotswold, Lincoln and Dorset. 
That the stockmen of America fuily 
appreciate this, that America can pro- 
duce prize winners and market top- 
pers, has been proved. The English 
shepherds, however, are probably 
superior to the American, because of 
their large experience, and the partic- 
ular interest they take in the raising 
of sheep. There is absolutely no rea- 
son why they should be ahead of the 
American, and if the large stockmen 
in this country will take as live an 
interest in the development of Amer- 
ican sheep as do those in HBngland, 
this state of affairs will soon be 
changed. American Agriculturist is 
fully convinced that the improved live 
stock business in America is com- 
paratively in its infancy. The possi- 
bilities are mumberless, and oppor- 
tunity for making money in live stock 
was never better than at this time. 
The trend of American agriculture is 
toward improvement-along all lines. 
The high price demanded for meats 
results in good profits to the grower 
of meat-producing animals; conse- 
quently, a great Interest ought to be 
expected in all lines of improved stock 
breeding. The consuming capacity of 
the American people has increased 
with amazing rapidity, so that while it 
might have been a risky proposition 
25 years ago to go heavily into thee 
business, there is almost no _ prob- 
ability of loss under existing circum- 
stanc®s. The young man interested in 
agricultural iines who delights in live 
stock can do no better than to decide 
upon his favorite breed, study the 
business carefully, and operate syste- 
matically with the certainty of sub- 
stantial profit as the years go by. 





Cultivation of Muck Soils should be 
deep, espécially at first, in order that 
the air may thoroughly penetrate the 
soil. Muck soils often contain sub- 
stances that are injurious and even 
poisonous to plants. When these 
poisonous substances are exposed to 
the air they sre probably oxidized to 
a congiderable extent and thus de- 
stroyed. A free circulation of the air 
also improves the conditions for the 
development of the useful micro- 
organisms. 
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Generous Hay Harvests the Rule 


In American Agriculturist’s crop re- 
ports from time to time this year it 
has been pointed out that every con- 
dition favored a satisfactory hay crop. 
As a matter of fact, weather condi- 
tions have been favorable to the 
grasses during the whole season, and 
have not only resulted in getting a 
good rate of yield for hay, but have 
furnished more than the usual pas- 
turage at a later date than ordinarily. 
Of course, there.are local exceptions, 
where both hay and pasturage were 
somewhat reduced by drouth condi- 
tions, but in states of importance the 
year has been one extremely favor- 
able for grasses. 

In the accompanying table American 
Agriculturist presents its final esti- 
mate of acreage, yield per acre, and 
tons of hay produced in 1909; it being 
understood that the figures of acre- 
age cover only tame or cultivated 
grasses, and do not include either 
wild fiay or grain cut for hay: 


Hay Orop of 1909 


Acres P acre Tons 








4,029,000 1.25 5,036,000 
4,949,000 1.06 5,196,000 
,131,000 1.15 3,601,000 
422,000 -95 401,000 
86,000 1.25 108,000 
373,000 1.50 560,000 
620,000 1.30 806,000 
507,000 1.30 559,000 
2,639,000 1.45 3,827,000 
2,114,000 1.25 2,643,000 
1,845,000 1.50 2,768,000 
2,523,000 1.35 3,406,000 
2 000 1.60 3,336,000 
937,000 1.75 1,640,000 
3,016,000 1.70 5,127,000 
2,914,000 1.30 3,788,000 
1,358,000 1.50 2,037,000 
610,000 1.50 915,000 
145,00 1.60 2,320,000 
228,000 1.55 353,000 
630,000 1.80 1,134,000 
410,000 2.25 923,000 
375,000 2.15 806,000 
210,000 1.00 210,000 
4,170,000 1.75 7,298,000 
Total. ..40,326,000 1.46 58,898,000 
1908 ..... 41,800,000 1.47 61,383,000 


Few realize that the grass crop is 
really the cornerstone of American 
agriculture, and that any shortage in 
this direction is reflected very 
promptly in an unfavorable agricul- 
tural situation. The hay crop, while 
very important both in volume of 
money represented, as well as in eco- 
nomic value, really only represents a 
small part of the grass crop. 

This year the early season was not 
entirely favorable, so far as tempera- 
tures were concerned, and grass was a 
little late In starting. May and June, 
however, brought very favorable re- 
suits in practically all portions of the 
country, and the growth of both old 
and new meadows, clover and culti- 
vated grasses, was very rapid and 
strong. Just about the time of cut- 
ting hay in the southwestern states 
@ severe drouth was experienced, 
which reduced somewhat the rate of 
yield in Texas and Oklahoma, and 
shortened an unusually favorable 
prospect in portions of Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. 


What the Estimate Covers 

It has been pointed out repeatedly 
in American Agriculturist’s hay reports 
that we do not undertake to include 
any estimate of the wild hay crop. 

The average rate of yield is report- 
ed at 1.46 tons per acre, as against 
1.47 tons last year, and the total crop 
is placed at 58,898,000 bushels, against 
61,383,000 last year. These figures of 
total production on their face would 
indicate a smaller supply of hay than 
Was secured in 1908, but as a matter 
of fact, such is not the case. Last 
year there was a very decided short- 
age in the wild prairie hay crop of 
the western states, on account of the 
long-continued drouth, 
which so dried up the sloughs as to 
greatly reduce their hay-bearing ca- 
pacity. This year, on the other hand, 
the crop of wild hay is better than 
usual, and is markedly larger than 
last year. When wild hay and tame 
hay are combined the total produc- 
tion for the present year is very 
much larger than last year, and is 
larger than the average for a series 
of years, 
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New York Politics Lively 


A big municipal campaign is on in 
New York. The democrats, which 
means Tammany, have nominated for 
mayor Judge William J. Gaynor of 
Brooklyn, who is personally a man of 
good ability and geod character. The 
republicans have nominated Otto H. 
Bannard. Mr Bannard is a banker 
and a successful business man. For 
district attorney of New York county 
William T. Jerome started to run in- 
dependently for re-election, but soon 
retired from the field. Tammany 
has nominated George Gordon Battle 
and the republicans Charles 8.) Whit- 
man. 

William R. Hearst has announced 
his candidacy for mayor of New York 
on an inéependent ticket, at the same 
time indorsing the candidates ndmi- 
nated by the republicans and fusion- 
ists in opposition to the Tammany 
candidates for minor offices. Previous 
to announcing his own candidacy, 
Hearst indorsed Judge Gaynor. Tam- 
many has succeeded in capturing the 
organizations of not only the demo- 
cratic party, but the independence 
league, which Hearst created and 
which ran him for mayor four years 
ago. It has gone further and claimed 
the title of civic alliance for a third 
ticket bearing the names of the Tam- 
many nominees, although the _ s0- 
called civic alliance is the organiza- 
tion now -putting Hearst into the field. 


Bad Water Back of Pellagra 


The Unitea States army surgeons 
who have been investigating the cause 
of pellagra, the disease that has been 
thought to be caused by eating moldy 
corn, have made some important dis- 
coveries. It is understood that they 
will report that the disease starts 
with dysentery, which in the cases 
investigated, seems to have been 
caused by polluted water. Following 
this, the diet is almost exclusively 
corn or other very starchy food where 
the pellagra has developed, It is un- 
derstood that the investigators have 
failed to connect the disease with 
mold on corn, notwithstanding the 
fact that doctors in Europe have long 
held the mold theory. 


Settling Cleveland’s Troubles 





































































































* The street railway controversy in 
Cieveland, O, which has been going 
on the past eight years has apparently 
been settled. The matter, by agree- 
ment, was submitted to Judge Taylor 
of the United States court as arbitra- 
tor, the representatives of the city and 
the Cleveland railway company agree- 
ing to abide by his decision. Judge 
Taylor will fix the maximum rate of 
fares at 4 cents cash and seven tickets 
for 25 cents, with a penny charge for 
transfers, 

Judge Taylor will decide the valua- 
tion of the street railway property 
and it is understood that fares shall | 
be so adjusted that 6% upon the val- 
uation shall be the amount of profits | 
allowed. This agreement takes the 
street railway matter out of politics 
this fall and may result in the 3-cent 
fares for which Mayor Johnson has s0 
long fought. 





Briefly Told 


The United States government is 
disturbed by the lotteries conducted in 
Cuba. The postmaster at Tampa, Fla, 
has been instructed to refuse Cuban 
hewspapers containing advertisements 





teries, These are run under authority 
of the government of Cuba. 





Charles W. Morse, who was con- 
victed of financial irregularities in 
connection with his banking interests 
in New York, has been out of jail un- 
der bail for some time and is rapidly 
getting onto his feet financially. He 
Was formerly the head of the Consoli- 
dated steamship company, of the 
American ice company, as well as be- 
ing a powerful banking figure in New 
York. His debts ran into the millions 
When the crash came at the time of 
_ the panie in the fall of 1907. It is! 


| 
| 
| 


or accounts of drawings in Cuban lot- | 


CURRENT EVENTS 


understood now that the Metropolitan 
steamship company, which is being 
reorganized, will pass into the hands 
of Morse and his friends again, it hav- 
ing formerly been under the consoli- 
dated. If a way is found to prevent 
Morse having to serve his prison sen- 
tence, he will, apparently, soon be a 
big figure again in coastwise shipping. 





There is great satisfaction in the 
records presented by several great 
railroad systems the past year, dur- 
ing which time, of the many passen- 
gers carried, none have been killed. 
The railroads with these records are 
the Pennsylvania, the Northwestern, 
the Burlington and the Santa Fe. 





An internafional balloon race for 
the Gordon Bennett cup started from 
Zurich, Switzerland, and was won by 
Edgar W. Mix of Columbus, O, who 
landed in the forest of Gotova, west 
of Ostrolenka and north of arsaw. 
Russia. The distance was estimated 
at about 700 miles. He was up 36 
hours, and of the time was in a 
rainstorm. 





A new exepriment for polar explor- 
ation is to be made by Capt Roald 
Amundsen, the Danish explorer who 
located the magnetic pole and navi- 
gated the northwest passage. Amund- 
sen is about to start on a polar expe- 
dition and will try to use polar bears 
to draw his sledges. He contracted 
with Carl Hagenbeck, the animal 
trainer, for 20 bears three years old. 
The bears were secured and have been 
in training for a month, it is said, with 
good results, 





Evidence of the steadily increasing 
cost of living comes through the wer 
department, The cost of the army ra- 
tion was 19.65 cents per man for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1908. Esti- 
mates for the past year were based on 
that figure, but the cost proved to be 
about 21 cents, and for the current 
year it will be even more than that. 
About 30,000,000 rations per year are 
involved and a deficiency in the army 
subsistence fund this year of about 
$243,000 is said to be entirely due to 
the increased cost of living. 


The Panama canal commission have 
asked for appropriations next year 
amounting to $48,000,000. Congress 
has, up to the present time, appro- 
priated $210,000,000 én account of the 
canal. This includes the purchase 
price $50,000,000 and the cost of civil 
government and sanitation. Lieut-Gov 
Goethols, chairman and chief engi- 
neer of the commission, estimates the 
total cost at $375, , and predicts 
that the work will be completed by 
January 1, 1915. 





. Southern cotton manufacturers are 
complaining because cotton goods 
seein to them disproportionately low 
for the price of cotton. The board of 
governors. of the American textile 
manufacturers’ association meeting at 
Charlotte, N C, took preliminary steps 
toward curtailing the product of 20,- 
000,000 spindles and the accompany- 
ing looms until the price of goods be- 
comes on a parity with the price of 
cotton. This curtailment will become 
effective as soon as 60% of the mem- 
bers of the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion sign the agreement, which they 
are expected to do soon. 


Fertilizer Sower 
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Telephone 


When you buy a telephone—the 
nicely polished case, the low price and 
indefinite statements about quality 
may be used to influence your deci- 
sion—but it’s “quality”’ 


telephones of undisputed superiority, 


Jorn -Eheciti 


Rural Telephones 


are of the same quality and are made in the same factory as the 
“Bell” telephones in daily use. Every one is guaranteed perfect 
and of “‘ Bell’ quality—which means reliable and economical operation 
under all conditions, low maintenance cost, and long life. 
polished case is there too, but it conceals simple and 
efficient apparatus that is made for service. 


community has no rural tel 
~ &aaK_Y fA 
we iree, Ballet egvertoement—me 
free Bulletin No. 47, telling all 
te investigetod Write. to-day. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ed phew! pon, St. Louis, Denver, 

hilade!phia. ittsbur, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Atlanta. - Write Our Omaha. 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Nearest House San Francisco, Seattle, 

Indianapolis, Minneapolis. Les Angeles, Salt Lake City. 


Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co,, Lid., Montreal and Winnipeg. 
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** Built for the Farm’ 

If you want to operate a pump, separa 
ch wood saw, orintet. he 9 ~ 

machine, well machine, or ai 
you must have the IDEAL to 
fully satisfied. 

We build the best, most 
engines that can be 
engines from 1‘4 to 8 horse power. 

Our entire factory is devoted to the ene 
purpose—IDEAL engines for the farm. We 
must make good on our engine—that’s ali 
we build. 

ome we challenge trial against aif 


"Liberal One Year’s Guarantee 
Don’t as ngin til write 
Sor cur Prei strated Catalog No. 18, Cc 
the name of our nearest dealer, 


serviceable 
made—small 








your 's name, 
\ Ideal Motor Company, Lansing, Mich. 
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CASH ror FURS 


You get the highest prices and the 
ui returns when you ship your 
fare to 'e@ receive = sell 
more tae irect from tra) rapping 
tions ie Sy house in the world. 
The bi merican ent foreign 
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Big Money i in Trapping 
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Funsten Bros. & Co., 57 Elm St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Better Product 
For all mixed 


feeds—ear corn, Kaf- 
fir corn, shelled corn, corn 
in shucks,oats,rye wheat, bar- 
ley, cotton seed. Adapted for 
gasoline engines. Basily operated. 


| KELLY [DUDEK mit 


Duplex feature gives twice 
the grinding surface of any 
other millitssize. Therefore 
uses 25% less power. Force 
= never chokes. 
The Duplex Milland 

.- Box 34, 
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New York Edition 
Empire State Farm Affairs 


The trustees of public buildings 
have provided the state department 
of agriculture with additional space in 
the geological museum of the old geo- 
Jogical hall on State street in Albany. 
About four years ago the department 
removed from the capitol to the main 
floor of this building, but has now 
outgrown its accommodations.. Car- 
penters have been busy making rooms 
for the offices of nursery inspection, 
dairy inspection, agricultural statis- 
tics, farmers’ institutes and other 
branches of the department. A large 
room has been reserved for a library, 
where the many thousand books, 
pamphlets, bulletins, etc, hitherto in- 
iceessible, will be classified and ar- 
ranged. TXe offices on the main floor 
will be oecupied by the commissioner, 
the first assistant, and counsel. , 

During September’ the department 
referred 133 violations of the agricul- 
tural law to the attorney-general. Of 
these 41 related to the dairy products’ 
jaw, 59 concerning diseases of ani- 
mals, 29 commercial fertilizers, and 
four turpentine. In the sixth division 
of the state, including Syracuse, were 
40 violations; in the Wighth division, 
with Rochester as a center, 16. 

In a recent trial at Salem, the jury 
rendered a verdict of $6000 in favor 
of the state against the Montgomery 
county creamery company for viola- 
tion of the agricultural law. The com- 
pany had added skim milk to whole 
milk and shipped the mixture to New 
York city for consumption as whole 
milk. 

The national farmers’ congress to 
be held at Raleigh, N C, November 
4-6, willinclude an exhibition of grain, 
fruits and vegetables. Commissioner 

. A. Graham of the North Carvlina 
department of agriculture has invited 
New York state farmers to attend 
this meeting. . It is hoped that many 
will avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity. 








Savona, Steuben Co—Fall rains 
have helped crops wonderfully, A 
great deal off winter grain is being 
sown, Silos are being filled. The corn 
crop was only about half a crop. Po- 
tatoes aer large, but fewina hill. On- 
jons are very small and not very 
sound. There is little cabbage grown 
here. New seeding did not make much 
rrowth, and there is a very light 
stand. 


Johnsburg, Warren Co—Crops near- 
ly all secured. The potato crop is 
better than expected. Corn a good 
growth, but early sown is very poor, 
In some sections not more than half 
a crop. Fodder corn a good stand. 
There are very few apples, and the 
quality is poor. Some orchards are 
an entire failure. Live stock brings a 
fair price, and on account of the short 
hay crop farmers are selling stock 
rather than buy hay. 


Liverpool, Onondaga Co—Potato 
digging progressing. They will yield 
nu good crop. No killing frosts yet. 
l‘armers feeding cattle, as pastures 
:re low. Wheat looks fine. We have 
}ad a few nice showers. Hogs sell 
: t $7.50 to $8.50 p 100 ibs 1 w, poultry 

fc, butter 34¢ Ib, eggs 32c¢ p doz. 
TTilk brings $1.38 p 100 Ibs at cheese 
factory. There will be an increased 
nereage of wheat this fall. 


Copenhagen, Lewis Co—Farmers 
are now threshing their grain which 
i; rather light in weight, owing to the 
tust and drouth. Late sown grain 
suffered most. Fodder corn is being 
harvested and put into the silo... Po- 
tato digging has commenced, although 
the vines are quite green in most 
nieces, The tubers are of good size 
wand sound, with but few small ones. 
Our local dealers began shipping a 
few days ago, and are now paying 50c 
p bu, with not very heavy receipts, 
Fresh pork in the hog brings 10c p 
Ib. Fresh eggs are in good demand, 
the top price paid by one iocal ship- 
per is 25 and p doz, creamery but- 
ier at retail brings 35c_p Ib. Apples 
sre scarce in quantity and are poor 
in quality. We have had several light 
jrosts, but none severe as yet. We had 
a fine rain Oct 2. 
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Walkerton, Bruce Co—A very iry 
fall has kept many farmers from do- 
ing fall* plowing. Recently, however, 
a wet spell of about a week has been 
experienced, which has set the cutting 
of corn back considerably. As a rule, 
corn will not ripen here, so it is near- 
ly all grown for the silo and cut 
green. The results of threshing have 
been quite satisfactory. There have 
been no grasshoppers as re- 
ported of some other places. For a 
number of years Swede turnips have 
been destroyed by lice, but this year 
the lice hayg~ entirely disappeared. 
Apples. are a good crop. They are 
not as wormy as last year, We have 
not experienced any serioys frosts up 
to date, 








_ DELAWARE 
Faith in Land Illustrated 


The Pennsylvania railroad has re- 
cently made a business investment 
whose influence for good will be far- 
reaching. It has purchased a 50-acre 
run-down farm at Bacon, Del, to show 
what can be done in farming on the 
Chesapeake peninsula. Its object is 
not only to encourage farmers already 
resident there to improve their meth- 
ods, but also to attract farmers from 
other sections to this highly favored 
region. 

The plan is similar to that already 
in operation by the Long Island rail- 
road on Long Island, N Y. The farm 
will be in charge of a superintendeat 
who will not only be responsible for 
the management of the place, but will 
attend meetings, make exhibits at 
fairs, deliver agricultural lectures and 
otherwise bring the resources and 
possibilities of the section prominent- 
ly before the public. The farm will 
be managed as any other farm in the 
neighborhood should be run. Crops 
will be harvested and sent to market 
in the same way, including freight 
charges, so that inquiries may know 
exactly what a given crop will cost, 
what the profits are and what they 
may expect. 

Few things better illustrate the 
confidence eastern people are plac- 
ing in eastern land. The railway of- 
ficers are so sure that agricultural 
land is capable of more than much of 
it now is doing, even in favored sec- 
tions, that they are willing to prove 
their faith to others by works. Their 
hope lies in accomplishment because 
this will mean increased freight and 
incidental passenger traffic, not only 
from the present population, but from 
the settlers who will be attracted to 
Maryland, Delaware and the two Vir- 
ginia -counties that constitute the 
Chesapeake peninsula. Instead of 
booming the region with blasts of hot 
air, as too many real estate agents 
everywhere do, the railway officers 
will say here are the actual results 
secured upon our own farm by meth- 
ods which anyone can apply. By such 
a policy the railway should be of bene- 
fit to a large and increasing number 
of people, and becauSe of this gather 
a reasonable profit on the investment. 


State Grange Meeting—The next 
meeting of the state grange will be 
held in Dover Dec 14. Among the 
subjects that will receive careful at- 
tention will be Agricultural education 
in Del. This will include the teaching 
of agriculture.in public schools and 
the support of the Del agricultural 
college and experiment station. There 
will also be discussions on Co-opera- 
tion in buying and selling implements, 
fertilizers and farm products. The 
state grange.is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. 


The Delaware. Corn Growers’ Assn 
will hold its annual convention and 
show at Dover Nov 18. The state 
board of agri offers $100 to be-award- 
ed in premiums. The president of the 
assn, Hon A. P. Corbit, has guaran- 
teed that $50 will be given in pre- 
miums to those entering the boys’ 
contest. 





New York Grange Notes 

Livingston Pomona will meet with 
Caledonia grange December 3, at 
which time Genesee Pomona degree 
will take part in the exercises. The 
grange plans to hold a farmers’ insti- 
tute during the early winter. The 
one held last year was found exceed- 
ingly profitable. 


Problems of the Fairs 
HERBERT INMAN 


The question of county fairs and 
their value to the farmer is very 
much in the public eye just now. Both 
Northampton and Lehigh counties 
through the press are earnestly ad- 
voeating reforms which will lead the 
management of the three principal 
agricultural associations at Allentown, 
Nazareth and Bethlehem to cut down 
the racing purses for the benefit of 
the farmer in extra premiums on 
stock. This is the right spirit and 
should be pushed to the limit. 

With a view to getting the stock- 
holders’ sentiments in this regard, I 
last week called upon John R. Rein- 
heimer, secrétary of the Northamp- 
ton agricultural. society “at Nazareth. 
Mr Reinheimer is an enthusiast, has 
helped tq@ push Nazareth to the front 
for many years, is as well known in 
the surrounding counties as in his 
own, and can generally be relied upon 
to carry out what he undertakes. He 
was non-committal. He admitted that 
in the 57th annual show, departures 
had been made advancing the midway 
attractions to catch the crowd rather 
than make any outlays for a more 
substantial premium list, which might 
or might not attract a better attend- 
ance of such men as the fair should 
legitimately benefit. 

The complaint of the stockholders 
in these associations is that they are 
forced to have a midway, as. their 
patrons demand it, that the farmer is 
not the man to entertain, as he no 
longer is interested in the cattle ex- 
hibits,. will not produce stock himself, 
and cares little about raising cattle, 
sheep, etc, for show purposes. Both 
Northampton and Lehigh counties are 
far behind the cattle raisers of other 
parts of the state and in other states, 
and yet the wealthy country gentle- 
men, those who can afford the luxury 
of having their cattle well housed and 
cared_for, find every inducement in 
soil, atmosphere and feeding condi- 
tions superior to other-localities. 

The truth is, the class of animal 
that is now shown is of high value as 
a pure bred, can only be purchased at 
avery high price, and, therefore, can 
be owned only by the man who ‘can 
pay the price. In my notes of a 
week or two ago I mentioned that a 
herd was imported by Mr Cooper of 
Coopersburg, the average price of 
which was $500 a head. Can any or- 
dinary farmer purchase these pre- 
mium winners? Under such condi- 
tions can the farmer be interested in 
his county fair, and have the associa- 
tions the right to look upon it in this 
light and thereby ignore him? 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, grain 
quiet, butter and cheese firm. Corn 
77@79c p bu, oats 44@46c, rye 80@ 
8le, bran $23.75@24 p ton, middlings 
24.50@28, timothy hay 13.50@16, rye 
straw 12.50@13.50, cmy tub butter 28 
@32c p Ib, prints 29@33c, dairy 27@ 
B0c, f ec cheese 15% @16%c, fresh 
eges 834@35c p doz, cold storage 24@ 
26c, live fowls 16@17c p 1b, potatoes 
2 p bbl, sweets 2@2.50, cabbage 2.50 
p 100 heads, apples 2@2-:50 p bbl. 

At Buffalo, dairy butter 28@29c p 
Ib, Cheese 14@16c, eggs 33c p doz, 
live fowls 15c p Ib, potatoes 55@58c 
B bu, sweets $1@2.75 p bbl, cabbage 
.50@4 p 100 heads, onions 55@75c 
p cra, apples 3.75@4 p bbl, pears 5@ 
5.50, timothy hay 17 p ton, rye straw 
10@10.50, oat straw 7@7.50. 


At Rochester, wheat $1.02 p bu, rye 
72c, corn 78@80c, oats 42@44c, cab- 
bage 8@10 p ton,~-onions }0@55c p 
bu, potatoes 5}0@65c, pears 50@60c, 
apples 40@75c p bskt, dairy butter 27 
@28c p Ib, eggs 30 @ 2c p doz, cheese 
16@16%4c p Ib, timothy hay 16@21 p 
ton, rye straw 11@13. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
potatoes 65@S85c p bu, sweets $1.75@ 
3.50 p bbl, onions 60@65c p bu, cab- 
bage 12@14 p ton, apples 3.50@4 p 
bbl, pears 4@4.50, corn 77@78c p bu, 
oars 44@45c, timothy hay 16.50@17 
p ton, clover 16@16.50, rye straw 10@ 
10.50, middlings 30@30.50, bran 24.50 
@25, dairy butter 27@28c p‘lb, eggs 
26@27e p doz, live fowls 15@16c p Ib. 


At Philadelphia, wheat $1.08 p bu, 
corn 67@68c, oats 44@45c, timothy 
hay 17@17.50 p ton, rye straw 16.50 
@17, oat straw 9@9.50, bran 23@ 
23.50,- dairy butter 22@23c p Ib, eggs 
25@37e p doz, potatoes 68 @65c p bu, 
apples 3.50@4.25 p bbl. 
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Hop Market Shows Improvement 

Prices both in the easterh and -vest- 
ern hop markets have .mproved. The 
volume of business is somewhat con- 
tracted, owing to the higher expecta- 
tions of growers. Sales are reported 
in Ore at 23c p Ib and a few transac- 
tions at 20@22c. In Cal 23c is bid 
for Sacremento hops, but very little 
sold as low as that. According to the 
returns of the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue, the consumption of 
hops by 18 large brewers in the U § 
last year wag 21,475,800 Ibs, or 166,000 
bales. The total number of brewers 
in the U S is 4671. With a total crop 
of 195,000 beles, this leaves only 29,- 
.000 bales to supply the 4653 small 
brewers. 

The hop crop of the U S, according 
to the German nop growers’ society 
publication, was 190,000 bales. In this 
estimate the Ore crop is placed at 
70,000. bales. 

Hop market very active. Prices 
have advanced to 30@33 1-3c p Ib. 
The top price was paid for? excep- 
tionally choice lots. The market is 
more nearly at 31@32c. Largest grow- 
ers are holding, expecting 40c.—[R. 
M. U., Waterville, N Y. 

Area 30% less than last year. Aver- 
age yield 1000 Ibs to the acre, com- 
pared with 1500 in Quality 
fairly good. Best bid price 21¢. Many 
contracted their hops: in the spring 
at_10c, when about 50% of the crop 
was sold,—[J. W. G., Puyallup>-Wash. 

Area reduced 20%. Yield 800 
to the acre, compared with 1200 Ibs 
in 1908. Quality very good. Present 





price 22%c. Many yards were con- 
tracted at low figures.—[G. B., 
Amity, Ore. r* . 

At New. York, market was firm, 


brewers displaying more interest, but 
very few transactions. Prime to 
choice 1909 state hops 85@37e p Ib, 
medium to Biiee 32@34c, 1908 prime 
ato choice 19@21c, Pacific coast 1909 
prime to choice 27@29c, medium to 
Frime 25@26c. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, Oct 11—In this dairy sec- 
tion pasture feed is very good, in 
some places being fully equal to that 
in June, and the’! make of cheese 
keeps up well. Sales today closed out 
about all of the September cheese. 
The quality has been exceptionally 
good for ten weeks. Prices have ruled 
lower at Utica than at Watertown, 
because all cheese from here goes to 
New York, where the demand has 
been slack, whereas the cheese sold 
at northern. New York markets goes 
principally to the west, where the de- 
mand is stronger. Prices today were 
about the same as last week. The 
curb ruling was i14144c, with some 
cheese selling at 14%c. The official 
transactions were: Large colored 209 
bxs, large white 50, small colored 

and small white 662, all at 14%c. 
Sales of butter were 168 packages at 
81@324c, the latter for prints. 

At Watertown, Oct 11—Sales of 
cheese here Saturday aggregated 5000 
bxs large and twins at 15@15%c p Ib, 
The New York state dairymen’s assn 
has accepted Watertown’s invitation 
to hold its annual meeting Dec 14-17, 
1909, in this city. ‘ 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 3%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone, or $1.81 a 40-qt can de- 
livered in New York. Owing to thé 
Jewish holidays there was a surplus 
in the market last week. It is not 
certain what the effect will be of the 
return this week to normal conditions, 

‘Receipts of milk"Gnd cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ended Oct 9 were: 


Milk Cream 











Men ee peepee = Te? 

Susquehanna ...........10,052 113 
West Shore ............11,008 268 
Lacka TO 2c owe -e cos ve eee 
N ¥ C (long haul) .....61,826 2,000 
N YC (Harlem) .......41,600 390 
2 Eee eee Se 
Lehigh valley ..........19,905 1,690 
Homer Ramsdeli line ... 2,000 150 
New Haven ............ 9,509 69 
Other sources ...+...... 2,050 175 


Totals ....5+-6e64+-20Z,826 10,576 


At Syracuse, dairy butter 32@34c p 
Ib, eggs 32@85c p doz, live fowls 13 
@15c p lb, cabbage 3@8c p head, 
apples: SOL, pears 1@ 1.50; tevothy 
apples. + pears im 
hay 14@15 p P ay alfalfa 11@13, — 



























and you 
dry while you are 
wearing them 
$300 
EVERYWHERE 
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AJTOWER WER CO. BOSTON. USA” 


umrreo. Torowro. Can. 














Stickney GasolineEngines 


ARE THE BEST 


Why? Because of the outside igniter, 
cam. straight: 


modern open coolin, 
line valve motion an 


Seven sizes: 16 te 38 ~~ P. 


Send fo: itm tele A — 
s} our Catechism tellin ys 
/ ey 





Charles A. Stickney Compan) 


ZIMMERMAN ANTI- 
SAG STRAP HINGE 


1 cuction), improvement in a century. 
aly p qastea up to 10 tons load 
without sagging. For sale at 
all dealers’ or 
direct from 


Harry Zimmerman & Ca 
51 Wood Street 
Fremont, 0. 
Eastern selling agents: &. $. F. Zimmerman & Co. 












21 Arch St. Frederick, Md, (Foreign patents for sale) , 





HAVANA LOW WAGONS 


“Fan on the Farm?” Well, yes, when 
have the ht Kind of tools to work with. 
—_ oe a $F By 
pleasure, w-Down 
Mgnt Rind’ 
You can have our catalogue for 


with steel or wood wheels, is LC 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., may 60, pane um. 


AGENTS 2007, FROEIT 


















tstan gloves on efi M back if 
with Outwear ons, loney 

Bot ti Write today for confidential terms to agents. 
¥. Thomas Mfg. Co., 846 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohie 


“DON’T SHIP 


antil an send for free list of reliable prod- 

uce dealers in 29 leading markets, to the 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Dept. P, Buffalo, N. Y.” 














SMAERMANN STEEL CO. agit Say oom. 





DRILLING & 


Well PROSPECTING MACHINES 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., T:FFIN, OHIO. 


Wanted! Young Men! Railroad! Firemen, 
— Instr uetions actions B uctions by y MALL ‘send @ poattion 
Give age, and 
indionapeln, Ind 





ion blank. 
I. Railway C. L. Ne. 42, 


You NEED GOOD BALE TIES 


make nice baied hay. Prompt shipment of best 
ri Hay Hooks, 
eee a y ree Extrad 
y to ship at onee. 





‘TUDOR & JONES, waumerok?, v¥ 





Epos prices peo pale for skunk and 


2 son: s.hed weed, N. 





HAME. FASTENER 
hame strap. 


M.S. xy 
Dept.9 i 


EASTERN 
THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Cattle Hogs | Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs. |- — eel 
1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 

| ' i 
| Chic $8.50 |$7.60 \ss.s0 |s0.05 $4.75 |$4.60 
| New York | 7.25 | 6.75 | 8.50) 6.75 | 5.00 | 4.50 
Buffalo 7.00 | 6.35 | 8.15| 665 | 5.25 | 4.50 
KansasCity| 8.50 | 7.25 | 825| 6.75 | 4.85 | 4.50 
Pittsburg 7.00 | 6.35 i 6.75 | 4.75 | 4.50 








At New York, Oct 11—On decreased 
receipts the cattle market at New 
York showed more strength after 
' Monday and steers at the close were 
15@25c higher than the opening; 
bulls improved 10@15c, and medium 
and good cows advanced 15@25c. 
Veals ruled firm to 25c higher on 
* Wednesday, closing steady; grassers 
were also strong; western calves 
closed about steady. Today there were 
95 cars of cattle and 2460 calves on 
sale. Steers were in liberal supply; 
Strictly goed and choice steady at last 
week’s closing prices; medium and 
common slow and 15@2Uc lower; 
bulls firm to 25c higher; cows firm to 
15c higher for thin cows; medium and 
common cows steady to shade lower. 
Veals and grassers ruled strong; west- 
ern calves firm to 25@50c higher, 
quality considered, Common to choice 
steers, 935 to 1495 lbs average, sold at 
$4.50@ 7.35 p 100 Ibs, including 35 
cars Va steers, 1060 to 1496 Ibs, at 4.90 
| 7.35, 18 W Va, 1040 to 1370 lbs, coe 
2 cars Pa, 925 to 1270 ibs, 4.50@6. 


19 Ky, 1035 to 1195 Ibs, 5.20@ 
Bulls sold at 3@4.25, cows L759 4.25, 
'veals 7@10.50, throwouts 5@6.50, 


grassers 3.75 @ 4.62%, yearlings 3@ 
3.50, western calves 4.50@6. 

Sheep were steady after last Mon- 
day, with a little better demand later 
in the week, Lambs showed a little 
more strength Wednesday and prices 
were advanced l5c; the market closed 
slow to 10c lower. The selling range 
for the week was: Sheep $2.50@5, 
culls 1.75@2.25, lambs 5@7.75, culls 4 
@5, yearlings 5@5.50, 
| Today there were 48% cars of stock 
,on sale. Sheep were steady, and good 
| Sheep in fair demand; lambs were 
| slow and 10@25c lower, about all the 
stock was cleaned up. Common to 
choice sheep sold at $2.50@5 p 100 Ibs, 
| culls 2, common to choice lambs 5.50 
@7.50, culls 4@5. Several cars of 
choice Va and W Va lambs 7.50, best 
N Y state lambs 7.30, best Pa lambs 
7.25, best O lambs 7, best Ind 6.75, a 
car of Ky lambs 6.75. 

Hogs ruled steady at last Monday's 
decljned up to Thursday, when prices 
declined 10@ 20c the week closed 
with a trifle firmer feeling, but mar- 
ket was not quotably higher on Thurs- 
day. Today there were 580 head on 
sale. Prices were firm to 10c higher 
than last week’s closing sales. N Y 
state and Pa hogs, averaging 125 to 
250 lbs, sold at $8.20@8.40 p 100 lbs, 
pigs, 115 to 117 Ibs, 8. 


The Horse Market 


There was a good demand for all 
kinds of useful horses last week, 
notwithstanding that offerings were 
liberal; prices were well maintained. 
Choice heavy drafters sold generally 
at $800@360 p head, chunks 225@ 
| 275, good, sound, second-handers 125 

@ 250. 





| At Buffalo, Oct 11—Cattle receipts 
today 200 head. Market quiet and 10 


| @15c lower. Export steers $6.50@7 
|» 100 Ibs, 1200 to 1400-lb steers 5.90 
@6.15, choice cows 4.40@4.80, veal 
ealves 7.25@10.50. Sheep receipts 100 
|cars. Top lambs 7.25, yearlings 5@ 
5.25, wethers 4.85@5, mixed sheep 
4.25@4.65. Hog receipts 100 cars. 
' Medium and heavy hogs 8.15@8.25, 
Yorkers 7.90@8.10, pigs 7.25 @7.30. 


At Pittsburg, Oct 11—Cattle receipts 
today 160 cars. Market 15c lower. 
Extra steers $6.60@6.85 p 100 ibs, 
; good to choice 6@6.35, choice to extra 
heifers 5@5.15, butcher cows 4.40@ 
4.50, veal calves 7@9.25. Hog receipts 

| 40 cars, market lower. Heavy hogs 
8.10@8.15, medium 8@8.05, heavy 
Yorkers 7. a! light Yorkers 7.40@ 
Sheep receipts 18 
Sheep 3.50@ 4.75, 





-OD, pigs . 
cars, oa lower. 
lambs 4@7.15. 


| At Chicago, firmness _ characterizes 
the cattle market. Choice to prime 
steers held up af ea quotations. 
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MARKETS 


Fluctuations in prices of other grades 
are within narrow limits. Notwith- 
standing the good values which pre- 
vailed for many weeks, receipts do 
not increase materially. There has 
been a slight improvement, however, 
and the shortage in the supply of cat- 
tle at the six leading markets is now 
about 54,000 hd, 
year ago. In the stockers and feeders’ 
division of the market there is im- 
proved demand for country buyers. 
The outlook for all kinds of feeding 
stock is much better, indicating that 
farmers appreciate the possibilities in 
this line. Good feeding stock, how- 
ever, is not plentiful. Country buy- 
ers are looking for stock that is al- 
ready quite heavy and it may be fat- 
tened a 
profits within a short time. 


compared with a | 





account light stockers are less easily 


sold. Choice to prime steers $8@8.50, 
good to choice 7.25@8, good to choice 
beef cows 4.25@5.25, good to choice 
heifers 4.50@6, butcher bulls 4.25@ 
4.85, bologna bulls 3@3.40, heavy 
calves 3@4, good to choice calves 8.25 
@9, selected feeders 5@5.50, good to 
choice stockers 4@4.40. 

Hog prices have been hammered 
down by a fair movement among the 
packers. This was made possible by 
a light shipping demand and the fact 
that speculators in general were 
afraid of mixing in the game. 
the decline in prices there was little 
encouraged shippers from the coun- 
try. While hogs are very scarce, re- 
ceipts at 11 markets since Jan 1 are 
3,200,000 hd less than the same period 
a year ago. Choice to heavy hogs 
selling at $8.15@8.30, coarse lot 7.85 
@8, heavy packing 7.90@8.10, good 


-to choice pigs 6.90@7, stags 7.40@8.00. 


Sheep and lambs are in more ample 
supply. Receipts at six important 
markets since Jan 1 are showing an 
excess of 134,000 hd, compared with a 





With | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| it with live coals of fire. 


year ago. This excessive supply has 
increased within two weeks. Good | 
to choice lambs $6.60@7.25, good 


tr 4@4.50, good to choice ewes 
4.25@4.75, young breeding ewes 5.25 
@5.50 


Santis Fasuicss Mold Rubibitten 








At the second annual conference of | 


the federation of Jewish farmers of | 
America held last week in New York | 
city was the first annual exhibit of | 


farm products raised by the farmers | 


themselves, When it is considered 
that many of the exhibitors have 
come from city streets, that some 
haye been farming only one or two 
years and that the majority have 
never shown products in competition, 
the display was more than creditable. 
The main criticism is that specimens 
were not uniformly well selected; a 
Single plate might contain two or 
more types or sizes of fruit or vege- 
tables, 

No less than 225 individual exhibi- 
tors from 48 communities made the 
925 exhibits. During the two days of 
staging and judging 250 farmers came 
from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York and New Jersey to study the 
displays. At the conference 25 assv- 
ciations were represented by delegates, 
mostly from the states named, but 
even from North Dakota. 

Besides the displays of fruits and 
vegetables there were several of home 
products, such as butter, canned fruit, 
pickles, etc. Farmers’ daughters were 
in attendance to answer questions and 
demonstrators were kept busy with 
incubators, churns, separators, bees, 
and other farm things. Seventeen 
Jewish farmers’ associations made 
displays. The Connecticut assoctation 
of Ellington was awarded gold medal 
for the most extensive display; Wood- 
bine (N J) association silver medal; 
Carmel farmers’ club of Carmel, N J, 
bronze medal, and Colchester associa- 
tion of Colchester, Ct, diploma. The 
13 other associations received honor- 
able mention. Exhibits not entered in 
competition were also made by the 
Baron de Hirsch school of Woodbine, 
N J, the National farm school of 
Doylestown, Pa, the children’s gar- 
dens of Norma and Alliance, N J, and 
by several of the experiment stations. 

The management feels greatly en- 
couraged because of the great success 
of the whole undertaking, especially 
because interest has been much in- 
creased among the Jewish people res- 
ident in New York city. Officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: 5S. P. Becker of Hartford, Ct, 
president; S. Hein of Nassau, > 
vice-president; J. W. Pincus of New 
Yor city, secretary; Dr Paul Ahelson 
of New York, treasurer. 
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Ed .Brown was in the office of John 
Frederick, arranging to renew his fire 


insurance. Frederick was looking up 
the descriptions, valuations, etc. 
**Let’s see,” he was saying, ‘‘any 


| changes in the property described as 
little and turned over for | one Pores 


On this | 


follows, to wit:’—and so on? You've 
been doing some building, haven't 
you, Ed.” 

“Yes,” 


Brown answered. ‘‘I’ve 


| built a new barn, and put.on some 


new roofs. I've got this Rex Flint- 
kote Roofing on all my buildings 
now, including the house. No more 
shingles ortin or tar-and-gravel for me.” 

‘‘Good for you,.Ed. Now, this Rex 
Flintkote Roofing is fire resisting, 


isn’t it?” 
**You bet it is. I made sure on 
that point. I sent fora free sample 


of Rex Bintkote Roofing, and tried 
Then I 
tried it with water, too, — never 
feazed it. There’s no getting-away 
from dead sure prove-up tests like 
these.” 

‘*You're right, Ed. I have to keep 
posted about different roofings. Fires 
nearly always start on the roof. In 
the cities, where they have strict 
building laws, people aren't allowed 
to use shingles and other inflammable 
materials for roofs. And there’s just 
as much danger from flying sparks 
around farm buildings. Something 
might be wrong with the chimney on 
the house—thresh ing-machine engines 
are around shooting up sparks—a 
dozen-and-one ways a fire might start, 
if you havent got a proper roof. 

«‘But—here’s what'll tickle you, Ed. 
I will try to give you a lower rate of 
insurance, now that you've got Rex 
Flintkote Roofing on your building. 

“Is that so! Well, Im going to tell 
every farmer in the country about it, 
and I guess they'll all be sending te 
Boston for that book 
which tells about Rex 
Flintkote Roofing. If 
anybody wants to know 
about it, Mr. Frederick, 
you tell them to write 











— SPECIALTY COMPANY, 113 Sreadway, “Bow York city 








Rockford Gasoline 


Engines 
2to30H.P. Simple, eco- 
nomical, easily started, 
fully guaranteed. Also 


STEAM ENGINES, THRESHERS. 


MONARCH MACHINERY CO., 681 Cortlandt Bidg., Rew York 


99 “Ko % Pure 


American ingot Iron Roofing 


Guaranteed For 3¢ +4 years 
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THE GRAIN TRADE white 34@38e p doz, fey brown 31@ LIVE STOCK 
dic, western extra 28@80c, early- | NEW IMPORTATION of strictly high class Per- 
ro See hy | sheron stallions; also a yy 
oston, mar steady, prime | coac! 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRISES OF GRAIN 602). O6G 26i%e p doz, firsts 24@ 2he. breeder, of, prize winners. OOD “AKIN IN. Au- 
STANDARD onanes, WITH COMPARISONS Fresh Fruits—Pears moving slowly, pOPAND.CHINAS FO FOR 5 ras” boas 
Wheat Corn Oats and quotations easier. Quinces quiet, registered pF | sapauly pm on a, 
Cash or peaches in light supply. Plums dull, HALL, Pe . Ohio. ee , “ ical int e immediately for rt 
Spot pared free. rit ly schedule of ex 
1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1908 | 1908 except for fcy stock. Grapes in large Es aminations and free bulletin. SRARSLIN rm 
supply and easy. Bartlett pears $4.50 Laem = ere ye in price 1 — SS eee 
Chicago . | 1.08 a 62 |.78 |.40 |.50; @6 p bbl, Seckel 4@7, Sheldon 3@4, | bouillet_ rams." JOHN MacNAUGHTON, Cale- |" SALESMAN in every county for highest grade 
New York | 1.18 | 1.07 | oi 45 | 53 Kieffer 1.75@2.50, up river peaches | Guia, N ¥. | seeds, = Osan tere =. == 
Boston . . am oa 7 = f a 75¢e @1.75 p mg or two pony bskts, REGISTERED | Poland-China p both owing ” : — 
+35° . y ~ Pine Islands 1.25@2 carrier, Dam- cheap. gust | 
seus. 4 tye = = 5 4 ‘i son plums 20@25c p 8-Ib bskt, Green | fy" EXCELSION STOCK PAE ater ty PO 
Liverpool 1.084 | 1.094] .82 | 98h }— | — Gage mite — ea — aera puma tne bet TELEGRAPH SCHOC SCHOOL, Box 1. Lebanon. Pa 
grapes , oncor Dp | port, pon —s 
me heat has received [user citton O0@75e p bbl, quinces | Gnd’ secon’ prisse “JOHN DUNCAN Cake NY. AGENTS WANTED 
Chi as receiv ’ ’ 
ay Was 50@5 $2 BACH, 0 large Gnglish “Berkshire AGENTS—$ 


much attention, the market being imported, Lord Premier strains tain seller em le free 
, Hay and Straw—Market for large ar — 

somewhat unsettled within a narrow , 010. 9, Bag atl gp = Pune | roam. PENNA, Berkshire Co “jrannettaburg’ Pa Hhogas MPG COMPANY, “455 Third Be 

range. So far as statistics were Con- timothy $1 p 100 ibs, No 1 95c@1, | , PUREBRED CHESTER WHITE | and sere ee er a 


cerned, these. were generally con- ¢ 2 = nine lightn’ seller; 
» cy mixed clover 90@92%c, pure clo re M. ENGLEHART, Ballston, N Y. | ee iticles combine jacishtat Sample 











strued favorable to bearish interests. y m > 
The splendid hom@ crop i® now a een ey oe eee ee REGISTERED eee PP Tite 

matter of record, with an assurance © Hides—Market is strong, sales of | Weyton’N'J, “Btillwater stage er ‘OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
of liberal domestic supplies. This is butts are 16c, country slaughter steer 

brought out in great detail in Ameri- hides, 60 Ibs or over, 15@15%c, cow oo > IME eD tisfaction gu Whites, ae | | ; 
can Agriculturist’s final report on the hides 13@13\%c, bull 11% @12c, calf ROAD FARM, Plattsburg, N Five Cents a Word 


wheat crop, printed on an earlier skin 24@25c, horse hides $3.85@ SHROPSHIRE YEARLING igh “nea by Hit © ton People Each 


























page. Foreign crop news. was cates. 3.90 ea. to 200 Ibs. Also yearling ewes and eH 
s' H. B. COVERT, 7. 

fn hg rule, and this was again Mill Feed—Market for cottonseed amar » — = ~~ 

A feature of the week, as for some meal continues strong, with light of- | oi. large . 92 on RB ge Vv. D. ROBINSON FOR SALE—On account of ill health, I offer for 
time past, was the stiff premium of- ferings. Choice Oct, Nov and Dec | Edmeston, wee eg Fg FS e well-wa | with 
fered for choice milling grades over shipments $31 @31.50 p ton, gluten BERKSHIRES FOR SALE—S pigs; Master- | newly ted; basement barn, ° 40x60, 
the speculative contract price. No 2 30.45, coarse western otPring bran in yiece and other choice breeding. mh. BENNETT. ned i horse barn, 26x30 ted, with 
red weer in store was quotable at 100-Ib sks to arrive 23.35, city ®ran | Rochester, NY. Se ee, Cee Pe ee oe 
1.16@ 1.18 22.50 in bulk, fine yellow cornmeal iE OLAND-CHINAS—First prise also sugar bush ‘rult of all ands, situated 

Farmers’ deliveries = old corn 1.65@1.75 p 100 Ibs. Catalog free, NELSON STAMBAUGH. Route re en, two ory b Mipetem and te Teiephone im = 





proved only moderate, even granted Potatoes — Market is quiet and 5 pee ond Agee 

















that the new crop has matured in SHROPSHIRE RAMS, ram lambs, Chester 

mueh better shape than at one time ©@Sier in tone, except for very good | pies, Ho < — cattle. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Fa Fal- | > MONMOUTH —OOUNTY =raebanekaeceias 

seemed possible. Trade as a whole | fertile Cg lt the heart a * a) woh, Seawt district, 

is quiet, with a healthy demand tor | | BGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS for sale—All tb aliiegs ~8 ae te barn, 

: at nearly recent prices; No ? set | SES, extra SAMUEL BERTOLET, Spring : ; to close quick, 

cash corn at y D Farmers’ Exchange Adyertising | Mis, f= oe Fh Fe ag HF 
vel 





2 60@6l1c P ieeiue oe -— 

yellow corn c. utures no! 1 h | 6, “Ss *s Farm re’ Guide 2 copy. free. 

very active and new crop deliveries | Five Cents a Word Sh ee ee ee ee oe 4. ST Our Go} ‘be pt 1088, din St 

rather peocte supported; Dec selling Read by 500,000 People Weekly [ales “a ee 5 2 in LR 

around -57@58c and May 2c pre- gutass pales =p nage CARRIER, Fulton: _ 0 ACRES, $3000, | Buildings, worth $7500; pastures 
Y. 
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mium., THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 3 cuts tons hay, 50 gases heavy growth 
Oats sold within a narrow compass ee, ae Ae outta aris Ai a cost of only DUR SEY PIGS. extra nice, splendidly wes’ (neta, eres k — L-rc hy By foot 
and the market without important jou wish to geil or exchange. Oo EEE BRINTON Wen Chen please. 2 big, ba barns. other outbuildings only | $200; 





stocks increasing THE ADDR must be counted as of the 
new feature, public s advertisement and each initial or a +R, counts SHROPSHIRES—Rams. large. heavy bone; ~ i Dei” fee Goanbann 


uye 

e. A. STROUT CO, Dept 1096, 

slowly. Crop is liberal, as shown in SOx me Yigg gente x a m4 ‘order, lings cheap. FRED VAN VLEET. Lodi, N . NY. 
ve a 




















American Agriculturist’s Oct report on and 8 t must on, 

earlier pages, yet trade is healthy replies sent to this office. LARGE BERKSHIRES—Write for booklet, ,S*ACRE FARM “is, Monmouth commie ye 

t “COPY must be. received Friday to rantee in- | HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N Y. half mile from a hoo! ; ‘a: 

and domestic consumption enormous. | jertion in issue of the following week. pv Ba 4 ihe Sagal: good reads 

Standard oats in store salable around ments of “FARMS FOR SALE “TQ RENT” | IMPORTED STOCK. large English Yorkshires. with Thorsen, 8 St Se kee 

39c p bu; Dec much the same. se at pewewd ss AL ESTATE i pe te, bat will be A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, stock and f implements; $15. 0 down, 
Rye was quiet, but inclined to sym- NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any |_ MILKING Shorthorns and Ayrshire. F. 8.  pélgnes on, easy 1 W. A. CONOVER, Route 

pathize with wheat, and values, well kind will be allowed Under ‘this head, hus making | LEWIS, Ashville, NY. Fin FOE 6 

maintained on the basis of 72@73c p * pmsl adv as not pe te ee | | WHEAT M ALE—224 acres, 12-room 

bu for No 2 im store. vertising is only FIVE cents a word each ‘fenertion. } ak men Neb wal Pies prices sight. “M. D. pay Rn og Pa aw f) 7S rat 
Reeeipts of barley have proved at- Address : re barns; fruit; 





sell. $8000, 
tractive both in quantity and quality, | AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK ry oo HALL’S pin” AGENCY, Owego, 


this serving to enlist the interest of 
maltsters. Prices were without im- 439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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hand-picked pea beans $2.30 @ 2.35, FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, ete, address | , ° 

medium 2.30, yellow eyes 3@3.25. WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg,’ Pa. OUR HELP BUREAU > cate ca = = in ymetere x er 
Cranberries—Market is steady, with — PRINTING OUTFITS, %inch type, Be post | Five Cents a Word | turist.” writes a New York state sub- 
light demand. Receipts of late have eee CMe Bae Norwalk, Ct. | scriber. He was so well pleased with 
aoe a ee SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE his luck in securing a handsome dog 
See ee ee ee LIVE STOCK that he just couldn't help writing us 
bil emenve. Vers dest tater - FARM HELP and any kind of help suppliea im full. He writes that now the chil- 


sélling pressure. Very few late varie- 
: PERCHERON, SmaI ay, Hackney and Shire free of charge by the labor_ information nee for dren have a od companion and 
ties on the market. Cape Cod $4.50@ stallions. and mares. My Percheron and Belgian ftalians (59 Lafayette St. Telephone 1198 playmate, and a wife ee more 


} THOROUGHBRED foxhounds and les, place in | — fli ~ for . potatoes 
portant change, good, bright, heavy | oe hi trial, FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, carly and 
barley gelling at 57@65c p bu, feed | MISCELLANEOUS Houte 4 Red ‘Lion. Pa. homenet ers ersby STATE Boge eee Be ov AGRICUL 
grades @ 55c. j 

@SPAYED SHEPHERD PUPS; Leghorn cock: | 
Grase seeds in much the recent fa- | 4 GOOD RATE OF, INTEREST, perfect safe Foxhound raccoons. A. J. GIL- | MARYLAND FARM for sale—Rest and cheapest 
vor, offerings rather small. Prime aba so yo x. 3s extra profits, and a ; Son. Ba —~ “Fy spheeas one are trek farm prlimete, erate 
= } ee Saiisbur 
timothy $3.85@3.95_ p 100 lbs, clover | Soea tt. “This is what we have accomplished. for our | WHITE AND BROWN ferrets for sale. Price RAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Wicomico 
14.25, millets 1@1.50, buckwheat 1.50 | holders, for auarter of & century_an | list free. BERT EWELL, R No 1, Wellington, 0. | Co, Md. 
@1.75. rivaled record. any money . invest, rt j } 
wD per ri * to LF he “for particulars. HERBERT | SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS for sale, from 2 to 4 | . FOR SALE—A_ good = a 
President Orange Judd Company, i) | months cid. D. RHINESMITH. Perulack, Pa. | beautiful valley ja 
ENERAL MARKETS —_ tse 8t_“Nev_tonk “Gow, | paket a oa, ug ee He 
G FERRETS—$24.00 doz, $450 pair. CHAS FOS- , For particulars address GEO W 
CHEAP AS PLAIN PAPER—10 noteheads, 50 | TER, Wellington. Ohio. =. Pa, 
enh, aunts address),” postpaid, ie; dozen wsiting cards. ite, | WHITE BULL PUPS, § cach. GEO P UYS % acres good, land. Groom “house, 
Nn a lg Em ge | Mone back tasis.’ SYNDICATE ADVERTISING | HAVENS, Ensenure, NOY | excellent barns time 
prices at which the luce will sell ay ~ | Marshall, Columbus, O. | | new; balance time a EWS FARM 
warehouse, car or dock. From these, seuntyy con- PEDIGREED Collie pups. FERDINAND | ber cy, Cuniler, Tioga 
—y og cnt dein | “SOME CLASS TO ONEONTA” song (shect | KAHLE, Kalida, Ohio. 
wees sold in a poh, way to retailers ~ coe manic), about, ye town =, the United Hoan WARE a | —- Fy 4 ros 7 - 3, de 
ates. t St 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. and publisher, We. ‘Address ; “GEORGE G. ALLEN, POULTRY SUPPLIES country. for free catalog. McDANIEL 
Beans—Market quiet, white beans 17 Dietz St, Oneonta, N Y. rovumny BANDS % tor Se; ee; Tse: | McDANTEL, Dover, Del. 
in poor demand. Red kidney firm, YOUNG MEN WANTED to take our four weeks’ | 140, $1. les furnished. PRANK CROSS, 'M le GROCERY ig i ele “ ears, es 
with light oflerin 8. Choice marrow, [0ume,, for, cow, torers., herdsmen and. dairymen, | tague, alas ‘Atlantic Ave, Brooklyn : 
1908 crop, $2.25@2.30 p bu, choice pea RAPIDS VETERINARY COLLEGE, Mich, % PRAIRIE rare INCUBATORS, 288, duck | 
venue do, Scotch peas, 1909 crop, 2.30 ENTERPRISING FARMERS use printed "sta- WitGOe® Bpecnk, 11" " 66 S 
85. tionery. Samples free. PRINTERS, | Nicholville, ug ta ( ollie 
At Boston, market quiet, choice ‘_Y¥- | 




















5.75 " Ss 10@1.7F stallions at New York state fair took first prizes in), Ni Y City. FREE LABOR OFFICE. 
1.75 p bbl, Jersey 1.50@ 1.75 DP cra. 2 in two and three-year-old class, also first in class Send fer clea! a application blanks. | time for her housework without the 
Dressed Meate—Veal calves’ in Nght {%,,ted norma, Stari 2” Ny Meng buses 7 children annoying her in the kitchen. 
supply, with fair demand. Country cost you any more io get started with prize-win- PAL. vience by hood On ie om But think of the other things too 
, 3 ning, money-making kind than it would to buy | thorough experience in general farming ca numerous to mention that can be 
dressed pigs a trifle easier. Calves 13 Mme, sad » ae oud to buy and good hom habits, references, 
inferior stock. Always a choice lot of imported § gt. “Address TARRY D RIMM, Box 16, Grosse bought and sold 


@14c p lb for prime and 13@13%c ana American-bred stallions and mares on hand. Isle, Mich. 
for fair to good. Country dressed pigs ©. A. SUTPHEN. por Dh 
10@11 %c. STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—All. dairymen at- MALE HELP WANTED 


tending the great Star farm special sale are ad- 
Dried Fruits—Driéd apples steady vised to inspect the ‘“‘bull bargain counter.”’ Don’t 








By Mail 


through the Farmers’ Exchange col- 


MEN WANTED. Toshe, steeng. ymen sod ' umn of the Olé reliable American Ag- 





Ae ee 


but quiet; 1908 fey in cases 10% @11c_ is, it. On this counter you will find 20 astered | villa ferred; account increasing business on 
’ 3 Holst i} 1 1 00 each, gemen prefe soun 
p lb, prime chops $2@2.25 p 100 Ibs, aa price $3 “each; et Fe corsice balls, | all railroads, for firemen “ee seromoted ¢ | riculturist. The experience of this one 
new cherries 16@17c p lb, huckleber- ready, value each, bargain ‘counter $100 each. | Wnecessary. _ $75, $100 monthly. 2 subscriber, whose name we have on 
: Don't fail to see the “Mercedes” and “Cormucopia”’ | ductor or engineer, $150, $200. Oct 5 
ries 12%c. heifers. Don’t. miss those ““60-pound cows.” For | hight. Send stamp. RAILWAY ASS ATION, | file, is only one in a thousand, but 
Eggs—Receivers complain of free information write today. Address HORACE | Room 17, 221 Monroe %, Brooklyn, New York. | we print this for the benefit of those 
J p Oo ac- L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N ¥. “ ¥ who have yet to be “shown.” Try 








cumulations, which, however, have ~ RgGisTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- ANTED it and you’ll be 

beén cut down recently. Quality is | ter Whites, large strain, all ages, mated. not akin Big Lin Re ya, ag postoffice car | 5 

not up to expectations. Fresh gath- [red sows, | service boars. Beagles Collie Nii | Where November 17th. Preperation tyes, PRiNe: + Well Satisfied 
ered fey stock firm, Nearby selected iron? Goren pet ren ar. P. F. | LIN INSTITUTE, Dept L 46, Rochester, 
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quality, L I $2.25 p bbl, state and 
western 150@2,12, Jersey, and Pa 
round white 2@2.15 p bag, Me 1@1.90, 
sweet potatoes 125@1.75 p bbl for 
Md and Va, Jersey 1.50@2. 

At Boston, market is firm for good 
stock, quotations show a wide range. 
Natives 75c p bu-bx, Aroostook Green 
Mountain $1.35 p 2-bu bx. 

Poultry—Surplus stock amounted to 
6 to 7 cars at the opening of the 
week. Market quiet and prices easier. 
Broiler chickens 15e p lb 1 w, fowls 
16%c, turkeys lic, live pigeons 20c, 
fresh killed roasting chickens 25@ 26c, 
fey western 17@18c, dry-packed fowls 
17c, spring turkeys dry-picked av best 
18 @ 20c 

At Boston, receipts are heavy, fowls 
and chickens selling well at 14% @15c 
p Ib 1 w, fresh killed northern and 
eastern fowls 18c. 


Vegetables—Brussels sprouts 4@14c 
p.at, beets dull at $1 p 100 bchs, car- 
rots quiet at $1, L I cukes $1@1.50 p 
bbl, cabbage $1.50@3.50 p 100 for flat 
Dutch, nearby 50@75c p bbl, corn 25c 
@$1.25 p 100, large celery 30@40c p 
doz stalks. state cauliflower $2@2.50 
p large bbl, L. I short $1.50@ 2.25, state 
lettuce 25c@$1 p bx, lima beans 75c 
@$1.25 p potato bskt, okra $1@1.50 p 
bskt, peppers 75c@$1 p bbl, pump- 
kins 50@75c, peas $2@2.50 p_ bskt, 
string beans 30@60c, spinach 25@T75c 
p bskt, Hubbard squash Tic @$1 p bbl, 
rutabaga turnips do, fcy tomatoes 30 
@40c p bx. 

Wool—Buyers who heretofore have 
remained out of the market in the 
hepe of lower values are now seeking 
supplies, and are compelled to pay 
prices much in advance of quotations 
early in the season. The small supply 
of wool is now acutely felt. It is 
conceded that stocks in dealers’ hands 
are the smallest in years, and that the 
unsold portion of the clip is very 
small. Boston quotes Mich \% blood 
23@24c, O and Pa fine unwashed 27 
@ 28c. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 
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The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 


09.. 30% @31 32 29 
"08... ue 28 2 27% 
"OT... 31 82 80 


At New York, market about steady 
in’ tone, larger quantity of under- 
grades, which have been sold for out- 
side account of late, have cleaned up 
the local market, leaving it in better 
shape. Buying was chiefly in good 
seconds and firsts. Low grades. are 
still in rather large supply. Packing 
stock is scarce, and factory butter 
firmly held. Special one SOS Ss p 
lb, extra 30@30%c, held special 30% 
@3i1c, state dairy 29@30c, process spe- 
cial 26% @27c, factory firsts 24%¢e, 
packing stock 24c. 

At Boston, trading is quiet, but fine, 
fresh goods hold firm in the lack of 
large offerings. Fancy northern cmy 
tubs 38% @34c p Ib, in a jobbing way, 
Dealers are paying 31% @32c. 

The Cheese Markets 


At New York, there is no quotable 
change in ‘the market. Demand is 
fair, and the volume of business is 
about normal. Receipts are quite 
heavy for this time of year, and a 
larger quantity is going into storage 
than is usual at this season. Full 
cream specials 15%@16%c p_ ib, 
small fey colored 15%c, 1%-lb skim 
specials 13c. 

At Boston, market steady, full 
cream cheese 16c p Ib, York state 16 
@16%e. 


The Onion Movement 


Offerings of onions in the large 
markets of the country are ample, ex- 
cept choice stock. The larger part of 
present receipts are small in size, 
and did not show very good quality. 
Owing to the scarcity of choice stock, 
however, prices are steady. At this 
season of the year the poorer stock 
is usually worked off. Some good on- 
fons are going into storage on the 
farms and at shipping stations. A 
large part of receipts in the large 
cities are from nearby points and are 
quoted as démestic. 

At New York, fcy onions meet a 
ready sale, but. the bulk of receipts 
move: slowly at values im buyers’ 
favor. LI and Jersey $1.50@2 p bbl, 
Mags yellow 1@1.12 p 100-Ib bag, Ohio 











. 


THE LATEST 


do, Orange Co yellow 1@1.50, Ct and 
eastern white 2@2.25 p bbl. 

t Boston, the market continues 
fairly active. Native “yellow seling at 
60@70c p bu-bx, Ct river $1.15@1.25 
p 100-lb bag. 

At Chicago, offerings are ample for 
present demand. Choice stock scarce, 
home-grown yellow Tic p sack of 65 
to 70 Ibs, Ind yellow in 70-lb 
sacks Tic. 


Apple Crop and Market 








From all the large distributing cen- 
ters comes a demand for choice ap- 
ples. Receivers - report: .“We have 
plenty of cooking grades, scrubby 
stock, wormy and green apples, more 
than we hope to sell at a profit. Give 
us choice eating apples.” This grade, 
however, appears to be very scarce 
this year. 

The buying movement in the coun- 
try has been less active. Early sales 
were probably made on too high @ 
basis, considering the quality of the 
fruit. Orchardists wWho have held 
their choice fruit to the present time, 
however, may profit by the urgent 
demand for that class of apples. 

Reporting on conditions in western 
New York a _ correspondent says: 
Greenings seem to predominate in 
this section. Baldwins are lighter in 
proportion than any other variety. 
Roxbury Russet better than for seve 
eral years, but orchards contain only 
a small representation of this variety. 
Green aphis has been the greatest 
trouble this year, and spraying has 
no effect on the pest. 

The Oregon crop is short. H. C. 
Atwell, president of the Oregon hor- 
ticultural society, writes that in the 
Willamette valley and the Hood river 
belt it is conceded to be not over 10% 
of a normal crop. 

Not over 50 to 60% of last year’s 
crop, farmers packing only the best, 
remainder ya cider mills and 


driers.—[W. R., Ransomville, 
ye A 
Iu the .upper Hudson valley the 


crop of apples is disappointing, writes 
George T. Powell, the well-known 
commercial orchardist. Fruit small 
in size, evidence of great damage of 
aphis; young trees have much better 
fruit than the old, and eultivated or- 
chards are much better than those 
in sod. 

Crop of winter apples in western 
New York somewhat short of a year 
ago, and quality not as good, al- 
though it has finished better than ex- 
pected earlier in the season.-—[C. A. 
Hoag, Lockport, N Y. 

Crop 20% smaller than—last year. 
Iruit good and free from blemish 
Crop practically all sold at $2.50@3 
p bbl.—[S. H. W., South Haven, Mich. 

I estimate the crop at 75% of last 


year’s. Quality very poor, bringing 
only $1 p bbl—[{F. A. W., Man- 
tua, O. 

Crop larger than last year Qual- 


ity very fine. Orchardists selling at 
$2.50 p bbl —[E. S., Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. o 

Apple crop not over 20% of a 
bumper, prices $2.50@3.25 p bbl for 
finest fruit f o b shipping station.— 
[S. H. W., South Haven, Mich 

Apple crop here very short, pos- 
sibly 10% of a normal, quality poor. 
B. H., Grand Isle, Vt. 


Around Grand Traverse, Mich, a 


large crop and largely sold, prices | 


running from $1.50 p bbl on 
the trees to $3 delivered at shipping 
point. 
Yield about half a bumper crop. 
Where orchards were perly cared 
for fruit was good. ery few Bald- 
wins this year. Most of the crop sold 
at $2@2.50 p bbl.—T[H. S., Kent Coun- 
ty, Mich. 
Apples bring 50 to T5e p bu.—[O. 
R., Walkerville, Mich. 


The apple crop is fair, but fruit is 
falling badly—[A. D: G., Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 


Crop 20% short, compared with last 
year, or only one-half of a _ full 
bumper crop. I estimate the crop in 
east Mich at 150,000 bbis. Quality is 
poor to good. Everything has been 
sold, however, at $3@3.25 p bbl.—[D. 
W. A. & C., Bellefontaine, O. 

At New York, market rather quiet 
but steady. Choice lots firmly held. 
McIntosh $3@5.50 p bbl, Spitzenburg 
2@3.50, York Imperial 3@4, Jona- 
than 3@6,.crabapples do. é 

At Boston, some varieties are lower, 
but values average firm for choice 
grades and easy for lower grades. 
Gravensteins $3@4 p bbl, Alexanders 
3@3.50, McIntosh Red do, Me Harvey 
2.75@3, crabapples 1.500@3. 
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730 TIMES A YEAR 





__ If you own milch cows you are doubtless milking some of 
them twice a day every day in the year. | 


If you are doing this without a De Laval cream separator 
to save all the butter-fat in its best possible condition and at 
same time have the sweet warm skimmilk for calves and pigs 
you are losing money exactly 730 times a year. 


‘(That is the simple truth about the De Laval cream sep- 
arator. Anyone can coniprehend it. Other cream separators 
accomplish but a part of what it will do and do not last nearly 
as long. Every time milk is run through a De Laval sepa- 
rator it saves time and money for the.user. There are no ifs 
or ands about it. And the saving is enough to in a few 
months’ time pay the cost of the separator, with the machine 
still good for fifteen or twenty years. 


There was never a better time or season for any cow 
owner to purchase a De Laval cream separator than right now. 
Prosperity was never greater in a dairying way. Butter 
values were never higher. The losses from any other man- 
ner of handling milk never amounted to so much. Moreover 
such losses are always greatest when the cows have been 
longest in lactation and the cream is hardest to separate. 


Just think of a loss of from ten cents to a dollar, accord- 
ing to number of cows and circumstances, twice a day every 
day in the year, and what the saving of it amounts to in the 
course of a year, let alone for the fifteen to twenty years’ life 
of the separator. 


‘Are you willing to let such a loss go on? If not, why not 
send for a De Laval catalogue, or better still try a De Laval 
separator in your own dairy. Either is free to you for the 
asking, from the local agent or the Company directly, 


THE’ DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


. Maoiwo 4 - W7a-t77 Wiitam Sracer g 
~~ cxicaco General offices: MONTREAL 


“EHILADELPHIA. = #85 Pct Dway *“ * winniPE® 
Baum SACRAMENTO tore Serecan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO ORK SEATT 
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CHAPTER IV—JASPER’S BEGINNINGS 


4p eee 


Jasper Hamilton, city borm and reared, sud- 
a serious problem. By the terms of a great uncle’s 


will a considerable sum of money is left to his mother and 
bev on the condition f= he takes and manages the home 
farm of his uncle, 
but Jasper and his sister know little or nothing 
and the prospect appears to them far from pleasing, Jasper 


tons are living in a city flat, 
of farm life 


d hurries 
and on 


Lage _to make the venture 
move _ is 


lawyer, 








“WN the evening of that first day 

O Jasper came in from the barn 

and joined his mother. Daisy 

had gone to bed early,’so tired that 

she forgot the strangeness and lone- 

liness of it all, and fell at once into 
slumber. 

“Mother,” Jasper began, “what 
“possessed all those men™to come and 
meet us today?” 

His mother looked up in surprise. 
“Why, Jasper, what’s wrong? It was 
just kindness on their part, I sup- 
pose.” 

Jasper, with his hands rammed into 
his pockets, a scowl] between his éyes, 
looked uncomfortable. ‘‘Hang it all, 
how was I to know?” he demanded 
“I supposed they were men young 


Brady had engaged to help us. I was 
put out about it to begin with. We 
didn’t need so many teanis,”’ 

“Why, boy, what is the mat- 
ter?”’ his mother said... “What has 
happened?” 


“Nothing,” he answered . briefly. 
“When they were through unloading, 
I asked what their time was worth 
and they were insulted.” 

“Jasper Hamilton!” his mother ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘Why didn’t you say some- 
thing to me? I could have told you 
they were just doing it to be neigh- 
borly. It’s their way.” 

“It’s a fool way,” said Jasper. “T 
don’t want to start in here by being 
under obligations to that set.” 

“But they would expect you to re- 
turn it. That’s the way they work. 
things out. They help yeu, and then 
you help them, through haying and 
harvest, and sq on. This exchange Of 
work is an established custom.”’ 

“A poor way of doing business,” 
was Jasper’s comment. “As for me, 
I don’t want their help, and I am not 
sure ‘that I shall offer them mine.” 

“Be careful, boy,” his mother 
warned. “We must conform to the 
customs of the place as much as we 
can.” 

“Well, there are some things I'll 
not conform to. Anyway, I don’t see 
why they need get so mad about it.” 

“My son,’ said his mother firmly, 
“this has been a trying day for all of 
us. Follow Daisy’s example; go to 
bed and sleep it off.”’ 

“All right,” he said, more cheer- 
fully, and kissed her good-night. “‘I’lt 
take a brace. Don’t think I am go- 
ing to give up. I'll make a go of this 
thing all right. But, say, there’s an- 
other thing—this Peter person both- 
ers me. He’s going to be hard to 
manage, I’m afraid.”’ 

“Yes, I thought of that, too.” His 
mother’s voice was slightly troubled. 
“He has been here so long, but you 
must use tact. Don’t antagonize him.” 

“Shucks!” said Jasper. “I'll use all 
the tact necessary to the case, but I’ve 
handled men enough to know that 
that sort has to be held down, or 
they’ll run over you.” 

The days that followed were full of 
strange, new experiences for the 
Hamiltons. They were used always 
to living in close contact with peo- 
ple, close as far as mere physical 
contact goes—but how far apart in 
reality was shown by their failure to 
necept the close neighborly intimacy 
offered by this new environment. Mrs 
Hamilton, with her country childhood 
behind her, began to settle down con- 
tentedly in the new life, while her 
children were yet ynable to adapt 
themselves to it The new home was 
not large, but was comfortable. She 
had objected to the arrangement of 
the rooms at.first, and contemplated 
changes, but had given up the idea. 
She could wait a year. She was es- 
sentially domestic, and after years 
spent in a flat with a ‘“kitchenette,”’ 
her heart warmed at the sight of her 
spacious new kitchen. It suggested 
unlimited possibilities. 

The farm had been left well 
stocked,and Mrs Hamilton immediate- 
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their arrival they oe met by some of their new neighbors 
with teams 
take of offering to pay them, thereby offending them. 


to move the goods out. Jasper makes the mis- 


ly took the chickens under her es- 
pecial charge. The hens were ready 
to sit, and she soon had _ several 
broods -in prospect. To her children’s 
amusement she persisted in counting 
her chickens long before they were 
hatched, and began discussing with 
Ellen Jones and Mrs Luce the advisa- 
bility of trying her hand at turkeys. 

“Mother, I didn’t think you had it 
in you,” said Jasper with Jaughter. 
“Guess I'll turn the whole farm over 
to you. No reason why a woman 
c .n’t make a success of it, it seems.” 

“Our neighbor seems to, at any 
rate,”’ said Mrs Luce, 

“Must be a queer sort of a girl,” 
said Jasper. 

Daisy wandered discontentedly over 
the farm for a week. She was inter- 
ested in everything, but undeniably 
lonesome. The second week she 
started to school at Prairie Center, 
riding in with*Danny Luce. It is re- 
corded of that first ride that each 
child made one remark, Danny’s be- 
ing to the effect that old Gyp object- 
ed tO walking through water, and was 
just as likely to kick over the traces 
as not, whereat Daisy sat in frozen 
horror, shrinking back into the seat 
each time a small puddle glistened in 
the road ahead. 

The house known. as the old Jasper 
place was set well back from the 
main road. Between the house and 
the road lay a piece of open pasture, 
and beyond the level prairie stretched 
away to the north to meet the rim of 


pleasant frame ~ 


on the road to 
town who had 


of mind. He had > ee mo a 
met two farmers seas Set S 
~ . oa Ct | 


stopped to. give . SX , 

him pointers on oS Fh “ 
running his ‘ Page 5 pf 
farm. He met a an eke Sle 
third in town. Te 
He thought them patronizing, and 


wished they would keep their advice 
until asked for. He needed it. Per- 
haps that was why it hurt, as disa- 
greeable truths always do. 

He was several miles out of town, 
nearing the home of one of-the well- 
to-do Welch farmers, when he saw @ 
girl come out of the gate and _ start 
down the road ahead of him. _ The 
landscape took on a decidedly more 
interesting aspect. He touched up 
hills. From the front porch of the 
Jasper place most of the houses of 
the neighborhood could be seen. The 
big white Brady farmhouse stood out 
in plain sight, and beyond were the 


ey ing, 


red barns of the Owens boys. Dan 
Jones’ house was hidden by a clump 
of trees, only his windmill being yis- 
ible over the tops of them. -Nearest 
of all lay the Luce farmstead at the 
corner where the Hamilton’s lane en- 
tered the main road. 

In a short time Jasper knew most 
of his neighbors by sight and by 
hearsay. But of his nearest neigh- 
bors he knew little, except that a girl 
managed the farm, and to all of his 
ideals it seemed an unfitting arrange- 
ment. As he passed he had seen her 
several times around her barns, once 
upon the straw pile, once out mend- 
ing a fence. Altogether, he did not 
approve of her. 

He drove home from town one af- 
ternoon in* April. He was not in a 
his team. From the straw hat, much 
too far ahead of the season, down to 
her little French heels, entirely out 
of place on a country road, she was 


an interesting looking girl to Jasper.” 


As he: caught up with her, he de- 
cided to adopt one country custom. 
He drew up and asked her to ride. 

Her pretty cheeks took on a deeper 
pink and her china-blue eyes looked 
their delight at him. ‘Oh, thank you, 
Mr Hamilton,” she said sweetly. 

She knew him, then. But he could 
not remember having seen her. He 
made a few trivial remarks, wonder- 
ing all the time how the girl hap- 
pened to know him, or if, by chance, 
he had ever met_her. 

“I suppose you think it’s awful slow 
an* lonesome out here,” she said. 

“T don’t find it so just. at present,” 
he said quickly, and the girl flushed: 
“And I don’t believe I’m ever going 
to find it so lonesome again,” he went 
on, smiling. 

She blushed again, But looked up 
at him under her lashes. -‘‘We'll try 
to make it pleasant for you,’ she said 
demurely. 

“Then, how about going riding next 
Sunday?” he said, growing bolder. 



























“He Had Met Two Farm- 


Had Stopped to Give 
; Him Pointers. * * * He 
ef Thought Them Patroniz- 
and Wished They 
ed Would Keep Their Ad- 
Ff vice Until Asked for.” 


His companion looked down and 
giggled. “Why, Mr Hamilton, we 
have never been introduced; and J’ve 
only seen you once befere today.” 

“But after that one meeting,” he 
began feelingly, secretly wondering 


where it could have taken place, 
“would an introduction be -neces- 
sary?” 


“That’s just the way I felt about 
it. This is where I live, but I. didn’t 
think you would rémember me.” 

They had driven up to Steve Wil- 
liams’ house. “And when you call,’”’ 
said the girl as she alighted, “ask for 
Miss Mayme. There are two of us.” 

Jasper remembered now. A girl 


ers on the Road Who- 


had crossed the road ahead of the 
team on the day of his arrival. He 
was glad’.to have the scene of that 
momentous meeting definitely settled. 
Miss Mayme went up the path well 
pleased with herself, and Jasper 
drove on in a better frame of mind. 
A man who left the yard as the girl 
went in had looked at him with a 
scowl, and a decidedly curt nod. 

‘So that old codger is her father,” 
Jasper thought. He’s one of the men 
I so mortally offended. Glad the girl 
doesn’t seem to _side with him.” He 
elucked cheerfully to his horses and 
went off at a good rate for home. As 
he turned up the lane to go to the 
house, -he met Rachel Luce. It was 
the first time he had met her face to 
face.~ She stepped aside for him to 
pass and looked up with the evident 
intention of speaking. He reined in 
his team. There was a certain boy- 
ish frankness about Rachel, which to 
those who knew her was one of her 
charms. Jasper Hamilton did not in- 
terpret it aright. 

“I’ve beén up to your house,”? she 
said, and her voice was kind. I went 
up on an errand for mother, but I 
was sorry not to see you. I wanted to 
tell you that if there is ever anything 
I can do to help you I'll be giad to 
do it. We always exchanged work 
with your uncle,” she added in ex- 
planation, for his face did not show a 
response to her advances. 

*“Thank you,” he»said, lifting his 
hat. “If necessary, I shall be glad 
to avail myself of your offer.” 

He drove on, all his first anger ris- 
ing~ again. Why did even this girl 
need to patronize him? And Rachel 
went home burning with indignation 
and shame. She had meant it all so 
kindly, and he had thought her bold 
and unwomanly. “He may be quite 
sure I will not venture.it again,”’ she 
thought to herself. 

When Jasper drove into the “yard, 
Peter Ruff was starting to do chores. 
“We'll begin plowing in the morn- 
ing,” Jasper_said. “You may begin 
on the north forty.’’. 

“We always do the south forty 
first,” Peter observed, mildly. “It’s 
higher and drier and more ready to 
work.” 

“You may begin plowing the north 
forty,” Jasper repeated, and went to 
the house. 

Peter looked after him, another. ex- 
pression darkening his mild eyes. 
Then he went on to the barn. 

Chapter V—The Seedtime 

Spring comes early on *the ~ warm 
lowland; plowing may be begun 
while frost still lingers in the valleys 
of the hill country. So it was in this 
April, and seedtime, that expression 
of an eternal hope and faith, came 
again to the prairie. It was the time 
Billy Davis loved. It was ‘the busy 
time of the year when no man could 
stop by the way to talk with him, but 
he loved it, and loved his rides 
through the level farming lands. On 
every side he saw industry personi- 
fied. In every field men were at work, 
taking advantage of the offer-of great, 
kindly Mother Earth to grant a live- 
lihood and rich returns to those who 
know her .and understand her, and 
who are willing to work patiently 
with her, according to her laws, not 
their vain desires. Sometimes she 
fails them, perhaps because one year’s 
failure is necessary to her vast and 
incomprehensible scheme. But even 
after such_a year of failure, another 
spring ever finds hope undimmed, 
ever sees a renewal of this expression 
of faith. 

Of some of these things Billy spoke 
to William, but for the most part, 
he” was silent, gazing out over the 
newly plowed fields, breathing in the 
spring air, sweet with the scent of 
freshly turned earth, and smiling con- 
tentedly to himself. 

This was the time of year Rachel 
Luce loved, too. Last year she had 
looked forward, and thought that an- 
other spring, with a good man under 
her and Danny old enough to help, 
she would do less of the actual work. 
But the spring came on. The season 
was forward. Seed must go in. One 
man proved quite inadequate, and 
Rachel was out on the land again. 

Billy looked at her across the field. 
She handled her team on the disk 
with all the -skill of a man. But, 
riding this morning in the April sun- 
shine, she, too, seemed a part of the 
life of spring, and for once, Billy saw 
no incongruity in her occupation. 

Jasper Hamilton, too, was out in 
his fields. He had been out since 
early morning. For the first time in 
his life he knew what it meant to 
rise with the. sun and go out to a 
day of toi] that would not end till af- 
ter sundown. Peter 


Ruf was. drag- 
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the fence when Billy 


ging near 


passed. 

Billy hailed him: “How goes it?” 

Peter looked up and made a half- 
audible answer and went on with his 
work, scowling to himself. 

Billy shook his head as he drove 
on. He looked across at Jasper. 
“Wish I could get hold of that young 
fellow,” he thought. “He ain't going 
about this job right. There’s some- 
thing the matter with Peter.” But 
Jasper was beyond hailing distance, 
and Billy passed on. 

Every day brought new and per- 
plexing problems to the new farmer. 
Every day points came up that had 
been overlooked in his text books on 
agriculture. When he was at a loss 
how to settle them, he could do noth- 
ing but rush in blindly and do the 
thing that seemed right. He never 
dreamed of consulting Peter Ruff. 
For the first time in his life, Jasper 
was thrown entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility. In his own department 
in the factory he had had what he 
considered a great degree of freedom, 
but always above him there had been 
the managers and the superintendent, 
and above that the Big Man whom 
they all served. Now he found him- 
self responsible for everything and 
responsible only to himself. He want- 
ed often to ask help of the older men, 
but that possibility was gone. 

Again, in that big, complicated or- 
ganism of which he had been a part, 
he had, in turn, directed the work of 
other men. There had been but one 
way of dealing with these men. Each 
was looking out for himself. To do 
the least work, in the shortest hours, 
for the biggest pay, was each man’s 
ideal. This was the experience Jasper 
Hamilton brought to the present 
problem, where Peter Ruff represent- 
ed the under man. 

A rain put an end to work one Sat- 
urday. The sky cleared in the after- 
noon, but the ground was too wet to 
work, and it was still too early for 
chores. Jasper was crossing the barn- 
yard when Peter came out with a 
horse and mounted. ‘“‘Where are you 
going?” Jasper demanded curtly. 

Peter turned in mild surprise. “‘Over 
to Brady’s, he said. “I want to see 
Joe Weiss.” 

“Not till after chores are 
said Jasper decisively. 

“But it ain’t time yet for an hour.” 
Peter was almost excited. “I will 
come back.”’ 

“How do I know 
Put up the horse.” 

Jasper looked coolly at Peter, and 
Peter dismounted and took his horse 
back to the barn. 

The next morning Jasper took his 
mother and Daigy to church at 
Prairie Center. As they drove into 
the yard on their return the place lay 
peacefully in the sunshine. The air 
was sweet after the rain. It all looked 
good to Jasper. For the time being, 
he was well satisfied with himself and 
with things in general. The morning 
chores were. done up. Everything was 
in shape, but Peter was not in sight. 

Jasper looked for him in the barn. 


done,” 


that you will?” 


He called. Then he went to the 
house. His mother had not seen 
Peter. He went upstairs. Peter’s 


room was empty and looked strange- 
ly bare. On the table there was a 
roll of bills and some small change, 
beside it a@ paper. Jasper picked it 
up. There was no written word on 
it, only a few figures, unintelligible 
at first, but revealing the truth after 
a moment’s consideration. 

Before his death Jacob Jasper had 
hired Peter Ruff for a year in ad- 
vance. The first figure on the paper 
represented the sum paid for that 
time. It was followed by the amount 
already worked out, and the amount 
still due. Mechanically Jasper count- 
ed the change. It agreed with the 
last figure to the cent. 

One week later Jasper, in despera- 
tion, telephoned to an employment 
agency in the city. He had hesitated 
before taking the step, thinking of 
the type of men he had seen hanging 
around such places. “If I get some- 
one that’s a bigger fool than I am—” 
he thought. But in the end, there 
seemed no other way. He stated ex- 
plicitly that he must have a compe- 
tent man with experience in farm 
labor. 

The individual who came was a 
thick-set man with a_ suspiciously 
flabby face, and an uncertain eye. He 
knew all about farm work, he as- 
sured Jasper. Was brought up on a 
farm; delighted to get back to nature. 

The first day Jasper started him to 
seeding. He showed a remarkable 
ignorance of farm machinery, which 
had been invented since he wa8 a boy, 
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he said. The first evening he got in- 
to a slight difficulty with a perfectly 
innocent heifer. He had forgotten, 
he said, that the side made a differ- 
ence. The second afternoon he made 
objection to the hours of labor. Talk- 
ing to Joe Weiss, Brady's man, across 
the fence, he advocated a farm hand's 
union with extra pay after five o'clock. 
The third day this enthusiastic ‘“re- 
turn to nature” discipline left his 
team standing in the field and disap- 
peared. 

Billy Davis reported the next morn- 
ing that he had been seen in town. 
Here Jasper found him later in the 
day sitting on a keg on the shady side 
of the saloon, haranguing on the 
rights of labor to a crowd of listening 
idlers. Jasper saw him safely en- 
sconced on the “blind baggage” of an 
outgoing train, headed back for the 
place he came from. 

“I-begin to understand,” he told his 
mother, “why it is that signs 300 men 
wanted at once on the farms’ always 
hang in front of employment agencies, 
while the identical 300 sit along the 
curb.” 

He found a high school boy who 
could give him two days by skipping 
school Friday. After these two days, 
he still had the biggest part of his 
corn crop to put in. He was late now 
and with only his own efforts, the 
case looked desperate. 

Though the next week he worked 
alone, going home every night, dead 
tired, to his milking and chores, He 
would have given anything in the 
world just then for an encouraging 
word, or a friendly hand. A farmer 
over on the north road had fallen sick 
and men from all over the prairie had 
left their own work for a half day to 
go over and help him out. They all 
knew Jasper’s hard straits, but there 
was no offer of help. Jasper knew 
why well enough. He was beginning 
to understand many things. 


Billy Davis caught him near the 
road one day. “I hear you are hard 
up for help,” he said. 

‘T am,” Jasper said. “Mighty 
hard up.” 


“T tell you what I'll do,” said Billy 
cheerfully. “I travel over a good share 
of this country, and if I can get track 
of anybody that'll lend a hand, Ill 
have him down here for you.” 

“Thanks,” said Jasper huskily. 
“Thanks awfully. I’ve inquired every- 
where, but I haven't dared lay off a 
day to look around.” 

“Well, I'll do my best for you, but 
don’t get your hopes up. Help ain't 
laying around !oose this time of year. 
But if you don’t get anybody, cheer up 
anyway, and take it easy. Put your 
crop in slow and do it well. Can’t al- 
ways tell—these. early springs are 
sometimes a bluff. Late crop may win 
out after all.” \ 

Billy smiled cheerfully at the boy 
all the time he was talking, and Jas- 
per wondered why he had ever fre- 
sented friendly advise. 


“Yes, do it slow and well,” 
went on. “Now this ground could be 
worked down finer before you put 


your grain in. It’d pay in the end.” 

“Yes, I know,” Jasper said humbly. 
“But I’m so late now.” 

“Of course,” said Billy. “These 
Welchmen are always in a hurry— 
afraid they’ll lose something if they 
are a day behind. The Norwegians 
up in the hollow are just beginning to 
plant. You ain’t so far off.” 

Jasper went back to his work with 
a lighter heart, but Billy drove on in 
a state of perplexity. “Help ain't lay- 
ing around loose,” he said to William. 
“More than one man is short, but I'll 
do my best.” 

He heard of no one that day, and 
the next morning talked of the matter 
to Rachel. “I’m just about disgusted 


Billy | 


with these neighbors,” he said. “Seems | 


as if they might help him.” 

“You know why they don’t,” 
maintained, 

“Yes, blame it. I know he was high 
and mighty to begin with, but he's 
hard up now.” 

“Yes, he is,” said Rachel, her sym- 
pathy getting the better of her. “It 
does seem as if someone might help.” 

“But, how to get ’em to offer to Jo 
it. I was talking to Larry Brady— 
thought he might be above such pesky 
spite—but he says, from all he can 
hear, the young fellow’s getting what's 
coming to him. I ses ‘that don’t make 
it any easier for him,’ and he sees that 
when one of his boys made a fool of 
himself, he always had to take the 
consequences and he guesses it was a 
good thing for ’em in the long run. 
That's all the satisfaction I got out of 
Larry. Gave him a dig as I was going 
awry. Ses I: ‘Remember, Larry, 
when he has been here a little longer, 


she 








he’ll have a vote.’ 
though. So what are we going to do 
about it?” a 

He said: “Rachel, I suppose I 
might send Johnny over—” 

“Bless you, Rachel,” Billy began. 

“No, I will not offer to help him.” 
She remembered a certain manner 
and tone of voice that had cut her 
more than words could. 

“Rachel, I'm ashamed of you,” and 
Billy drove off, for the first time in 
his life, disappointed in Rachel! Luce. 

All that week Jasper worked alone, 
and on Saturday night Billy tele- 
phoned that the promised help had 
been found. A young Norwegian from 
Little Hollow would report for work 
Monday morning. Jasper could see a 
prospect of getting his crop in not 
more than three weeks behind his 
neighbors. 

{To Be Continued. ] 


A Comfortable Farm 


BY JOHN M. HOLMES 
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When the early grass is springing 
In the pastures on the hills, 

And the nesting birds are singing 
In the bushes by the rills, 

And the orchard buds are swelling 
Under springtime’s gentle charm, 

It is pleasant to be dwelling 
On a comfortable farm. 


When the summer breezes blowing 
Gently sway the golden wheat, 
And the time is near for mowing 
Timothy and clover sweet; 
When each one delights in giving 
Help to save the crops from harm, 
It is pleasant to be living 
On a comfortable farm. 


When the autumn fields are browning, 
Corn and fruit all gathered in, 

All the iabor, richly crowning, 
Filling barn and crib and bin, 


Didn't touch him, ' 


Then there comes the time of pleasure, | 


Peace and rest for mind and arm; 
Then you know you have a treasure 
In a comfortable farm. 


When your winter fire is burning 
On the hearth so bright and warm, 
And the pleasant sounds of churning 
Mingle with the howling storm— 
When you hear the wild winds chiding, 
But’ your heart feels no alarm, 
Then thank God you are abiding 
On a comfortable farm. 


Likes These Talks 


Dear Host: We are so interested in 
this department and thankful to you 
for your very kind writings in the 
woman’s pages. Pennsylvania gir! is 
O K. I agree with The Host as well 
as the writers of many letters in the 
home inquiry that the “farm home is 
the best home.”—[Mrs V. H., Ill. 











Farm Hands 





Feeding 





Every farmer’s wife knows what 
tremendous anponetites farm hands 
usually have; but while they eat well 
they work well, too. 

Here’s a g00d suggestion about 
feeding farm hands. Give them plenty 
of Quaker Oats, A big dish of Quaker 
Oats porridge with sugar and cream 
or milk is the greatest breakfast in 
the world for a man who needs vigor 
and strength for a long day’s work. 
The man that eats Quaker Oats plen- 
tifully and often is the man who does 
good work without-excessive fatigue. 
There is a sustaining quality § in 
Quaker Oats not found in other foods, 
and for economy it is at the head of 
the list. Besides the regular size pack- 
ages Quaker Oats is packed in large 
size family packages, with and with- 
out china. 








Did you ever know of 
brown cotton dress-goods 
before that would wash 
without fading ? 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown 
P 7 t 
are calicoes that stand 
sunlight, perspiration and 
repeated washing without 
the color moving. Beau- 
tiful patterns. Durable 

quality of cloth. 


If your dealer hasn't Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints write us his 
name. We'll help him supply 
you, Standard for over 65 years. 


Th? Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 
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* If not, you can, Thousands of Traveling 
Salesmen earn double or treble that, and all 


their expenses besides. We teach them how. 
If you don’t believe it, let us prove how we do 
it. Over half a million are employed in the 
United States and Canada, and the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. Scores of famous and wealthy 
men, such as Marshall Field, the great Chicago 
merchant, got their start by selling goods on 
the road. Salesmanship is mest independ- 
ent, pleasant, well paid profession in the world, 
and you do notneed to have any former ex- 
rience to enter it. We willteach you in a 
w weeks by mail to be a hbigh-¢ sales- 
man, and through our famous 


Free Employment Bureau 


we wil! assist you to securea d ition. 
We have assisted thousands of on th eocure 
good positions or better salaries, hundreds of 
them who had no former experience as sales. 
men, and who formerly earned from $40 to $75 
& month have since earned from $100 to $500 a 
month, and some of them even more than that, 
We have also helped thousands of experi- 
enced salesmen to secure better positions and 
salaries. Hundreds of good positions are now 
open. If you ere ambitious and want to enter 
& profession where there is no limit to what 
you can earn, our free book “A Knight of the 
Grip” will show you how, write our nearest 
office for it ay. 
Address Dept.461 National Salesmen’s Tratning Association 


York Kansas Ci 
“U.S m | 


San 

Be sure to mention 
this reat. Our 
advertisers like to 
know where their 
replies come from, 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FROM NOW UNTIL THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1911, FOR $1.00 
pkg yd wie — Tae AGRICULTURIBT 
pest es as in sun 
Tat opnaionte tices 
whatever has affected agriculture. ‘This book will te seay feemoe 


big aclub of two new ly subscribers, i 
iakenica® AGRICULTURIST one year, and. incinde. “Without con, 
vourself an * subscribers. 
Show the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to your friends--ask them 
subscribe. to get subscriptions ‘A vad 
copies, and wil] make an en 
ws immediately. We want 


439 Lafayette St, New York City 
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Will You Try My Piano 
in Your Home, FREE? 


I want to send you my Doylemarx Piano so you can have it in your own home, for 20 days® 
It won’t cost you a cent, and you need not hesitate to.send it back, if you don’t want to keep it- 
: You don’t have to sign any paper 
or put yourself under any obligations 
whatsoever. Just send me your name, 
address, freight office, and tell me ' j 
you are a reader of this paper, and I will send you my 
beautiful, high-grade Doylemarx Piano by freight the 
very day I get your postal. 

Now, if I didn’t have a pretty good piano do you 

think I would dare to make an offer like this? To let you 
have a piano in your own home, where it will have to sell 
itself, unhelped by any slick, over-talkative salesman or 
demonstrator? But I am sure my piano will satisfy you, 
and that even your most critical, musical friends will ad- 
vise you to buy it after they have heard its rich, musical 
tones and satisfied themselves after examining its action, 
sounding board and method of fastening strings that it 
will hold its tone. You will like its beautiful case, too, 
although that’s the last thing to be considered in buying 
apiano. Any cabinet maker can make a beautiful case, 
but it’s the sounding board, strings, and action that make 
the value of the piano. 
_— After you have had my piano 20 days, if you find it all 
I claim for it—and wish to keep it—send me a small amount, and after that a few dollars a 
month, to suit your convenience, until it’s all paid for. But if you are not satisfied with the 
piano, if it doesn’t meet your wants in every way, put it back in the box, and send it by 
freight collect back to me. You will not have had to put out a cent and you will have twenty 
days’ use of a beautiful, rich toned piano. 


























Are you sure you understand mv liberal offer? 


9 but can have it in your home to play on for 20 
You Don t Have to Buy It days for nothing. If you like it youpay mea 
reasonable sum down and then a few dollars a month until you have paid me the entire pur- 


chase price. In addition to that I Will Take It Back Within a Year 


and give you another one in ex- & |. = 
change for it if at any time during that year you are dissatisfied with it. 


A Music Master’s Tribute 


Below is a letter from Mr. G. B. Carter, 
of Olean, former organist of Park 
Church, Elmira, and a music teacher of 
renown. Mr. Carter was also one of the 
organists at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, and is one of the most celebrated 
musicians in New York State: 


Olean, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Marks:— 

I desire to write you now pleased I am 
with the ‘‘Doylemarx’’ Piano secured of 
you last spring. The action responds 
readily to the touch and the tone is all 
one could ask for. More than this, its 2 
staying in tune quality places it amon 
the best of the higher priced makes o 
pianos. Inthis age of quickly and cheaply 
made pianos, it ‘s a great pleasure to find 
so excellent an instrument at such a 
reasonable figure. 

Respectfully, 

GEORGE B. CARTER 


Hundreds of other testimonials fror 
satisfied patrons can be had for the asking 


I absolutely guarantee the Doylemarx 
Piano will please you. It is made of the 
very best materials, by skilled workmen, 
after the most improved methods. The way oursounding board 
is built and our method of fastening the strings cause it to hold its tone 
and require little tuning. It is the result of 48 years of study by practical 
piano experts and is the best piano value in the world. 

Stool and Scarf Free. Write for my illustrated book telling you why Doylemarx Pianos are 
superior, and how by selling direct I save you a large share of the uoeal peies ofa piano. Write 
for this book and learn how to get a stool and scarf and piano music free. Write me a postal to- 
day and I will ship you a piano—on free trial, without a cent of cost to you. 


M. DOYLE MARKS, Vice-President and Manager. 


ANDRUS & CO., 309 B East Water Street, 
Your old piano or organ taken in part payment. Established 1860. 


D. S. 
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Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from. | 





|eh 2,4 dc, 


/2,10 dc, (ch 2, 


A Pretty Crochet Pattern 


BY KATHERINE LEE CARTER 


HIS wide insertion is suitable for 
curtains, bedspreads, etc, and is 
done in dec throughout. Ch 
107, d c in 6th st from hook, ch 
2, d c in each of 79 ch, (ch 2, d c) 
six times, ch 4, turn. 
2d row—D c in dc four times, ch 2, 
4d4ce, (ch 2, dc) 13 times, ch 2, 4 
dec, (ch 2, d c) nine times, ch 2, 4 
dc (ch 2, d c) twice, ch 4, turn. The 
bottom edge is finished as above, the 
directions now given being for the 
pattern only. 
3d row—4 4c, (ch 2, d c¢) thrice, 
ch 2, 4 dc, (ch 2, d c) five times, ch 
2,4 dc, (ch 2, dc) 13 times, ch 2, 4 
dc, (ch 2, d c) four times, ch 4, turn. 
4th row—D c in d c twice, ch 2, 4 a 
e, (ch 2, d c) twice, ch 2, 10 dc, (ch 
2, d c) seven times, ch 2, 4 dc, (ch 2, 
dc) five times, ch 2, 4 dc, ch 2, 4 
dc, (ch 2, d c) twice, ch 2, 4 dc. 
5th row—4 dc, ch 2, d ec, ch 2, 7 
dc, ch 2, 7d c, (ch 2, d c) five times, 
(ch 2, d c) five times, 
ch 2, 16 dc, ch 2, dc, ch 2,4 4 ¢, (ch 
2, dc) three times, ch 4, turn. 
6th row—D c in d c twice, ch 2, 4 
dc, ch 2, dc, ch 2; 7 dc, ch 2, ac, 








A Pattern Worth Trying 
ch 2, 7 dc, (ch 2, d c) ten times, ch 
2,10 dc, ch 2,10 dc, ch 2,4 4c. 

jth row—t dc, ch 2, 10 dc, ch 2, 
10 dec (ch 2, dc) four times, ch 2, 16 
dc, ch 2,7 dc, ch 2,19 dce,'(ch 2, a 
c) thrice, ch 4, turn. 

Sth row—D ec in d ec five times, ch 
2, Td ec, ch 2, dc, ch 2, 7 4c, ch 2, 
4dac, ch 2,18 dc, (ch 2 dc) thrice, 
ch 2, 10 dc, ch 2, 10 d c, ch 2,4 dc. 

9th row—4 dc, ch 2, 10 4 ec, ch 2, 
10 dc, (ch 2, d c) twice, ch 2, 13 dc, 
ch 2, 7 dc, ch 2, dc, ch 2,16 Gc, (ch 
2, dc) six times, ch 4, turn. 

10th row—D c in d ¢ six times, ch 
d c) -twice, ch 2, 10 
dc, ch 2, 13 4c, ch 2, dc, ch 2, 10 
dec, ch 2,10 dc, ch2,44d4e. 

llth row—4 dc, ch 2, 10 dc, ch 2, 
10 dc, ch 2, 13 dc, ch 2, 13 d ec, ch 2, 
4 dace (ch 2, ad c) four times, ch 2, 


| 10 dc, (ch 2, dc) thrice, ch 4, turn. 


12th row—D c, ch 2, 16 dc, (ch 2, 
dc) twice, ch-2, 4 d ¢ (ch 2, d c) 
twice, ch 2, 18 dc, ch 2, 10 dc, ch 2, 
10 dc, ch 2, 10 dc, ch 2, 4 dc. 
13th row—4 d c, ch 2, dc, 
ch 2, 7 dc, ch 2, dc, ch 2, 


e, ch 2,74 
Cc, 7 de, ch 
2,13 de, (ch 2, d c) four times, ch 
2,4 de, ch 2, dc, ch 2, 7 dc, ch 2, 
de, ch 2, 7 dc, ch 2, dc, ch 4, tyrn. 
14th row—7 dc, ch 2, 16 d ec, (ch 2, 
dc) six times, ch 2, 13 dc, ch 2, 4 
dc, (ch 2, dc) twice, ch 2, 4 de, 
ch 2, 4 dc, (ch 2, dc) twice, ch 2, 4 
d 


¢. 
15th row—4 dc, (ch 2, d ec) twice, 
ch 2, 4 dc, ch 2, 4 de, ch 2, dc, ch 
2,4 dc, ch 2, 13 dc, ch 2, dc, ch 2, 
16 dc, (ch 2, d@ c) twice, ch 2, 7.4 ¢, 
ch 2, d ec, ch 2, 7 dc, ch 2, dc, ch 
4, turn” 

16th row—D c, ch 2, 16 d ¢, ch 2, 
dc, ch 2, 22 de, (ch 2,4 c) four 
times, ch 2, 4 dc, ch 2, 10 d c, ch 2, 
4dc, (ch 2, dc) twice, ch 2, 4 dc. 

17th row—4 dc, (ch 2, dc) twice, 
ch 2, 4d c, ch 2, 7d ce, ch 2, 46 dc, 
ch 2, dc, ch 2, 10 d c (ch 2 a c) 
thrice, ch 4, turn. 

18th row-—-D c, (ch 2, d c)_five 
times, ch 2, 4 dc, (ch 2, d c) 18 times, 
ch 2, 10 d c, ch 2, 4 dec. 

19th row—Like 17th. 

20th row—Like 16th. 

21st row—Like 15th, and so on, 
back to the ist row. When the 35th 
row, which corresponds to the Ist 
one, has been worked, make two rows 
ot dc and ch 2, and then begin at 
the first row again to repeat the 
pattern. 
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With The Host 


LL the world reposes in beauty 
to him who preserves equi- 
poise in his life.’—[Thoreau. 

How well this poet naturalist had 
learned to live. How different life 
would appear to most of us if we 
could maintain equipoise. Surely it 
would be of real benefit to many cf 
us if we would read that text at the 
beginning of each day’s duties and try 
to live up to it. 

Yesterday I was abroad in field and 
wood looking for the sadness I am 
told peculiarly characterizes the fall. 
And I couldn’t find it. Nota bit of it! 

I stood beneath an apple tree, yel- 
low in leaf but crimson with fruit. No 
sadness there! 

I listened to the rustling of sere 
brown leaves of a beech and then ex- 
amined the nearest twigs. There, 
warmly wrapped, proof against frost, 
lay next year’s leaves. What room for 
sadness there? 

And so I found it, turn where I 
would. It Seems to me that this is 
pre-eminently the season of rejoicing. 
Together a season’s fruition and ev- 
erywhere the pledge of another seed- 
time, for which Nature’s preparations 
are even now complete—when else are 
we so rich? 

So it is in life. Who seeks may ever 
find the promise of the future. Faith 
and the earnest purpose to translate 
visions into deeds, with at all times 
the preservation of “equipoise’’ means 
the realization of a life well lived. 
More than this may no'’man ask. 
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An Old Maid’s Phillosophy 
BY ONE WHO IS CONTENTED 
LTHOUGH I had reached the 

A advanced age of forty-five, it 

had scarcely occurred to me 

that I was growing old until my small 
nephew inquired one day: “Did you 
ever ride horseback when you was 
young?” I hastened to assure him 
that I never cared to ride horseback 
even when I was a girl, and now I 
preferred driving or riding in a trolley 
ear or automobile; but the die was 
east, and I wondered how I ought to 
feel at forty-five in order to feel old. 
Perhaps I ought not to enjoy gamuvs, 
music, travel, or the joy of life and 
work, In fact, some of my acquafnt- 
ances of less than forty-five seem to 
have lost the art or ability of enjoy- 
ing anything. But they are set old 
maids. 

It is far preferable to develop-into 
an old maid than not to advance at 
all in these days, for. an old maid of 
ferty-five can, usually hold her own 
with any married woman of that age, 
if she has been faithful to her ideals. 
She has generally seen enough of life 
by that time to be able to look out 
upon the world with happy eyes and 
enjoy all that is good and beautiful. 
She may have learned to distinguish 
between the true and false, good, bad 
or indifferent, and the result is often 
happiness, especially if she stili has 
faith in her ideals, atid is willing to 
cling to them. « 

Many of the married women have 
thrown. theirs away, or forgotten 
them. Of course there are excep- 
tions, and I wouldn’t discourage any 
girl from marriage if she thinks she 
has found her ideal, and he asks her 
to marry him. . 

Many women console themselves 
With the result of their marriage 
when it takes the form of a family of 
lovely little children, and as their 
time and minds are'so fully occupied 
in training and feeding the little 
minds and. bedies intrusted to their 
care, they almost forget that they 
ever had ideals. 

My advice to the girls of today, is: 


Be true te your ideals, even though | 


you never find them. Aim high, in try- 
ing to hit a star, you may hit a man 


Who possesses some of the attributes | 


ef your ideal, even though he fall far 
short. Real men are scarce. An old 


maid with an ideal is far happier and 
infinitely more useful than a married 
woman without either mate or ideal, 
This is the secret of unhappy mar- 





riages. A man may marry for beauty 
and catch a tartar, or money and find 


himself sold, and. even though he 
marry for love and find it wanting, be 
has his work and life to live as a 
man; but too often for a Woman mar- 
raige is the end of all things, and of- 
ten the end gomes at the very begin- 
ning of what might have been a life 
of usefulness, as weli as happiness. 
The old maid never comes to the 
end of things, nowadays. She has the 
world before her with all its doors 
open wide. She may never find her 
ideal man, but she finds lots of other 
things, dare I say, just as good. Look 
at our college presidents, our profes- 
sional women, authors, artists, musi- 
cians, and the hosts of healthy, hap- 
py, useful old maids who are doing a 
good share of the world’s work today. 
They are a pretty gool looking lot of 
women, too, some even beautiful. 
Many of them have doubtless refused 
as good fish as were ever caught. 
Sometimes one of these so-called 
old maids finds her ideal iate in life, 
and enjoys a beautiful sunset; but if 
she never finds it, she can often look 
back oh a lifework that has been 
worth while, and her old age is gen- 
erally as happy and peaceful as that 
of her friends, many _of whom are 
widowed and childless, or burdened 
wit living troubles, even diss ace. 


The Open Forum 


College an Aid to Home Life 

Dear Host: I have read with ab- 
sorbing interest the letters by the 
young people. The expression of opin- 
ions and ideals has been splendid. It 
is good to think that there are so 
many earnest, thoughtful youn; farm 
and city people. I wish to thank Eva 
©. B. Gilbert for her wonderfully 
helpful letter to girls. Grace Florence 
Crampton asks what we think of ed- 
ucation for women. Woman, obvious- 
ly, was intended to be the “queen of 
a home,’ where there is a husband 
and children for subjects. Will not 
this queen be more capable of ruling 
her Gomain if she previously has had 
the advantage of a college education? 
Among other thiags, she learns the 
value of a home. Her knowledge of 
chemistry, mathematics, sociology, 
economics and ethics will in no wise 
unfit her for the work in her natural 
sphere. Her life means more to her 
because of its broader basis. Then 
there is the real gain to character. 
She is-made a cultured, well educated 
woman, capable of caring for herself 
should the occasion arise. She has a 
polish and standing that will enable 
her to enter any kind of society. 

I do not like the argument, “higher 
education unfits woman for marriage 
ahd the responsibilities of mother- 
hood.” The well educated woman is 
still human. She loves a home and 
children. And when we see about us 
the more intelligent children of the 
better educated mothers, we cannot 
say that higher education unfits 
woman for her natural work. 

I am glad so many of the coming 
generation of men and women have a 
eonteption of what the gift of life 
means. I see more plainly every day 
that a woman’s honor is all that she 








OURSELVES 


has. It is sacred and should be kept 
as untainted as the lily of the field. 

A boy’s high ideals, by N. F., were 
splendid, as were the articles by Ne- 
braska Boy and West Virginia Boy, 
and all the others. One asked: “I 
should like to know what a girl re- 
quires of a man?” I have observed 
that strength, physical, mental and 
moral strength, is the chief requisite. 
Physical strength can be omitted, 
though a gir) prefers a strong man 
There must be a certain amount of 
mental strength; the keener the intel- 
lect the better. But above-all there 
must be moral strength. -A man must 
be a true man at all times. There 
must be courage and tenderness in 
his composition, and with these there 
must be an honest regard for .pure 
womanhood. 

| am a seventeen-year-old primary 
schoolteacher. I should like to know 
the 
our paper, but I suppose that they, 
like myself, have not the courage to 
oe 4 their names.—[{The Empress, 

ich. 


Sympathy Wasted 

Dear Host: Our city cousins have 
wasted a great deal of sympathy on 
the isolated farmer’s wife. They may 
rest assured that we do not care to 
exchange places with them. We have 
the blessed privilege of being our own 
bosses, with a few conveniences thrown 
in. Uncle Sam delivers the mail at 
our doors, we have grocery wag- 
ons, meat wagons and milk wag- 
ons, the telephone, our own 
library, the circulating library, 
the reading circle, our churches, mis- 
sionary societies, aid societies and the 
grange. - Our daughters can play the 
piano and our boys can sing. Now, 
sisters let us have a series of talks 
along lines as they do really exist. You 
do not need a whole day, a richly fur- 
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| YOU MEN SAVE 


real names of the contributors to’ 


, No. 8295 
| New YORK 


nished library and a gold fountain pen | 
to write with. I wrote this on a piece | 


of brown paper with a lead pencil and 
mended overalls between times. Let 


us hear from you.—[{A. Michigan 
Farmer's Wife. 
A Live Girt 
Dear Host: I am a farm girl of 19. 


I fully believé that we women exert a 
great influence over brothers and hus- 
bands. How many great and nople 
deeds in history can be traced back to 
the piety and unselfish life of a wife 
or mother! How many men of our 
country have pointed as the means cf 
their greatness to their beloved moth- 
er? Lincoln said: “All that I am, all 
that I ever hope to be, I owe to my 
angel mother.” How many of you are 
interested, in country pastimes? My 
sister of 20 and I enjoy many a gallop 
along the shady roads where there is 
no\fear of the horses stumbling. Stone 
roads are plentiful around here. In 
winter we coast, skate, skee and enjoy 
evening sleighrides. In Summer we 
enjoy croquet, roller skating and cy- 
cling. with a camera to preserve the 
delightful memories of,all. Sister and 
I, with our four brothers, from 22 to 
12 years, find plenty of diversions of 
interest. I am very fond of poetry 
and art. Others please write what 
their hobbies are. Whatdo you think of 
each bne writing of how each spent 
the past summer and what each is 
doing now, whether in school or help- 
ing mother? I have been doing my 
share of canning, 
others things. The beautiful part of 
life is in doing one’s duty, whether 
young or old.—[Rhode Island Daugh- 
ter. 
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Sometimes a man loses his “epr** 
tion by being found in questivaase 
company. 
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By buying your Clothes at whole- 
why JF ody 


clothing in 

Woolen Mills District, and are 
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tiful Fancy Striped London 
Smoke Pure Worsted Suit is 
Our wholesale €6 76 
wholesale 
nd chest, waist and inseam 
rements with coat off. 1 
rite for fullinformation, meas- 
urement blanks, tape line and Free 
New ‘all Styles. 








or money refunded. 
APPAREL COMPANY 


The Original Men’s Supply House 
Dept. E, 592 rs , New York City. 


“KEEP OUT COLD | 
AND WIND WITH A 


BEACH JACKE 


It is warmer than an 


work in Bb pn 
Tortable” witha "Beach 
a " 
Jacket. 
It is made of a specially 


knit woolen cloth of 
handsome dark blue brown 


h i is rein- 
Tol Sat eee 


eners, is braid-bound to ~ 


Price $1.80 prevent wearing. Yoo can 


wear it over your vest and 

under your coat, or in place of an overcoat, 
It is furnished, a vest without collw at $1.50; a 
on without collar, $3.00 ; a coat with collar,$3 50. 
your 


x. $ cannot supply you, we will 
ip pre upon receipt price. 
Dept. J eS our catalog. 


Address 
WwW. W. BROWN 
Worcester, Mass. 


P.O. Box 84 








Don’t 


Two Prices for Stoves & Rangos 
Buy at Prices, SAVE $16.00 
HOOSIER’ STOVES 
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VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 


tion. 





= - : Remember THE 


ARE OF ONE QUALITY ONLY--THE BEST 


The name NEW HOME on sewing machines stands for efficiency, 
beauty, dependability, grace, speed, finish and high class construc- 
They have been in constant use so many years that they have 
es themselves smart; so satisfactory and of such high quality 
t they are taken as standards of perfection in construction and 
not to be classed with those of poor quality and low 
rinciple employed in their construction is mechanically the BEST. 
@ NEW HOME is made in a manner to last a century. They 
never wear out, all parts are interchangeable, renewed at any time. 


CULINARY~ CHAT 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


rice. Eve 


BEST IS THE CHEAPEST in the end. 


We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our product and 
Reve dealers in all parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing name “NEW HOME” can 
Z out. 


purchased from our authorized dealers only. 


Warranty never runs 


If there isno NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept.@. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


ORANGE, 


MASS. ' 





SAVE ENOUGH ON YOUR STOVE 





TO PAY FOR THE FUEL 





market is: low. 
lowest possible figure. 
makes the price you see in our catalog. 


local dealer in selling stoves would have to 
you at least $10.00 to $20.00 more. 


/ Sure Saving of $10.00 to $20.00 


on a heating or cooking stove is only natural when 
you consider our plan of selling direct from the 
foundry. We build only the highest grade of stoves 
and ranges down in our foundry at Newark, Ohio. 
We buy our material Mf tremendous lots when the 
Our foundry is working all the 
year around. And.go we bring costs down to the 
Then we add one small 
selling profit to these already low costs and that 


Write fer Our FREE Stove Book 
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Uri 


i 
yal) 
: 


Your 
charge 





to send for this book at once. 
about the quality that goes into eve 


high 
shipping points and thus insure 


our order. WRI 


day we recéive your postal card or letter. 
Address, 





We ask you purely in your own interests 
It tells you 


It tells how each stove is put together and 
inspected to insure absolute perfection. 
And it also tells how we keep some of our 
grade stoves in warehouses located 
throughout the country at all principal 


Quick and Safe Delivery and Very Small Freight Charges 

We carry big stocks of all our stoves and make shi 
TE TODAY FOR THE N 

‘o 66A12. We have a copy wrapped up and waiting to be mailed the very 





* J 
Don’t Put Off Buying 
your stovesuntil the cold weather is here. 
Get it now and have it set up and ready 
for the, cold days before they come. Re- 
Member, you can try the stove in your 
own home for thirty days and if it is not 
entirely satisfactory ship it back and we 


will promptly return your Money and pay 
all the freight charges. 


stove. 





EW 


ment the same day we get 
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American Girl Post Cards 


We will send a set of six (all dif- 
ferent) of these wy beautifal Amer- 
ican Girl Post Cards if you 
will send us 3 cents postage and 
promise to show the cards and our 
magazine to a half dozen of zoar 
friends. They are beautifully printed 
in fine colorings, sweet faces and 
hats in the latest styles. Send 3 cents 


e to Pop . 
Y Pepe. 227, Springfleld, Mass. 














man _MENDETS 


They mend all leaks in al! utensile—tin 


pra m= gTaniteware, hot wet 
etc, jomnlden cementor rivet An: 
can use them; fit any surface; two mi 


in use. Send iy ke. 100. Complete 
= ow Mig. Co,, Box 159, ‘aueterdan, 











Millions of Fine Post Gards 


We hove largest, stocks. Gast = Ginished, 
embossed, a nds and sn jecta. ¢ stam 
for 10 sample cards and 0 Free ‘wer. 


ar e 
POST CARO HOUSE, 134 BROADWAY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
POST CARDS FREE! 


XMAS GOL Send us 2c, stamps, for - 


and. we will send you Ten Fine Sample Post ne our 
T eAnD Offer. Beautiful wh Psy caakie hass: 
T GARD HOUSE, 194 BROADWAY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


BEITEUVER SO 
HUMBLE ‘hers sae 


like home. 


The Magazine GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
eaclr month helps make a home out of a house; 
a family of individuals, 0 a year. 

With this Journal both one year $1.50 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 

















IS YOUR HOME 
PROPERLY HEATED? 


“The Parlor Furnace” 


saves on your fuel, and heats more space. 
Read what Rev, Geo. W. Strothard has to 
say about it: 


Sinclareville, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1907. 
We have had-Mr. W. C. Scott put one 
of his Parlor Furnaces into the parsonage 
and it is giving a greater degree of satis- 
faction than anticipated. We heat 
four rooms with the same amount 
of fuel that we formerly used for 
two rooms. The Parlor 
Furnace is not only a 
money saver but a time 
saver, as it is easier to care 
for one stove than two. 
We affirm that the Parlor 
Furnace will make good 
on all lines claimed by the 
promoter. We are heartily 
pleased-with the result of 
the investment and would 
Agnot want to be without 
the Parlor Furnace. 
Very sincerely, 

Gro. W. STROTHARD. 

(Pastor M. E, Church) 


A Trial Will Convince You 


We will sell you the Parlor Furnace with 
the understanding that you can return it any 
time within ten days, if not satisfactory, and 
get your money back. 

Send for free descriptive matter 


Akron Heater Co. Akron, N. Y. 





























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





















Choice German Dishes 


BY 8. M. FLETCHER BERRY 
Lentil Soup 

Wash 1 pt lentils, cover with cold 
water and let stand over night. Drain 
and “place in the soup pot with 3. pts 
stock and water mixed. - Let simmer 

hours. As soon as the lentils are 
placed to cook wash and chop 2 each 
of onions, leeks, carrots and stalks of 
celery. and place in a saucepan with 
2 tablespoons drippings. Let cook for 
25-minutes, not, however, allowing 19 
brown. When they are done put both 
vegetables and gravy in the soup pot, 
add % cup chopped lean ham and 1 
tablespoon minced parsley, and cook 
the remainder of allotted time. At 
the end of the 2hours put all through 
a sieve, return to the pot and when 
at boiling point thicken with 1 table- 
spoon flour, which has been rubbed 
smooth with a little water or milk. 
Add also pepper, salt, and the juice 
of a lemon. Thin with water if too 
thick; simmer 20 minutes longer and 
serve. . 
a Chocolate Soup 

Heat 1 qt milk. With part of it 
soften and stir till smooth 5 table- 
spoons grated chocolate; let all boil 
together about 8 minutes, sweetening 
to taste. Have ready 4 egg yolks 
well beaten. Remove the boiling 
chocolate, stir in the eggs, first add- 
ing a little of the chocolate to them; 
beat well and let stand a few minutes 
where it will keep hot, but not boil. 
Beat up stiff the whites of*the eggs, 
add a little sugar and drop them by 
teaspoonfuls into the hot soup. Cover 
the pot with a close lid and let stand 
about 10 minutes longer, still not 
boiling, but so the whites of the eggs 
will cook. The whites may or may 
not be sprinkled with cinnamon and 
sugar. Let cool and serve when very 
cold. 

German Carp 

Carp is not considered a dainty in 
America, but it may be cooked in 
characteristic German style to be de- 
licious. Place the prepared carp, cut 
in strips, in a pot. To each pound al- 
low 2 tablespoons stock, a heaping 
tablespoon chopped mushrooms, a 
small. chopped onion and carrot, 1 
clove, % teaspoon minced or pow- 
dered thyme and a heaping teaspoon 
chopped parsley, ‘with salt and pep- 
per to taste and % glass of some 
Ppiquante sauce. Let. this simmer 
earefully for ™% hour, allowing 15 
minutes additional for each pound. 
Serve, at the last addding 1 teaspoon 
capers or caper sauce. 


Stewed Fish 
Fry in drippings two or three car- 
rots and the same of leeks, a handful 
of parsley leaves and a sprinkling of 
sweet herbs. Have the fish prepared, 
in slices, in an earthen dish, and 
when the vegetables are tender pour 
over the fish with a half pint of wine. 
Cover and simmer till done, when re- 
move the fish and thicken the 
strained sauce with milk and flour; 
pour over the fish and serve with 
lemon. 
Sauer Braten 
Wash and place in an earthen or 
porcelain pot a piece of stewing beef; 
cover with vinegar and let stand 48 
hours. Drain and lard it and fry till 
brown in drippings or lard, sprin- 
kling with spices. When brown place 
in a pot with a bunch of sweet herbs, 
2 each of sliced carrots and leeks, a 
lemon rind and a little hot water. 
When it has simmered several hours 
drain and strain, thickening the li- 
quor with flour and adding vinegar to 
make very tart. Serve with the meat, 
having sauerkraut as a side dish. 
Sauerkraut 
To 6 cabbages, sliced, add 2 des- 
sertspoons salt and a_ tablespoon 
cream of tartar dissolved in 1 pt 
water. Place in wood or earthenware, 
covered, and place in a warm spot to 
ferment for 4 or 5 weeks. 


German Pancakes 
Beat separately the whites and 
yolks. of 5 eggs, adding to the yolks 
at once 1 pt of milk or cream, 1 tea- 
spoon salt and\1 tablespoon sugar. 
When the yolks are whippedbeat in 


with them 2 cups sifted flour and beat 
2 minutes before whisking in the 
stiff-beaten whites. Have a griddle 
hot and melt on it a heaping teaspoon 
of butter, shaking so that the pan igs 
evenly greased. The pancakes may 
be dropped separately, each one about 
2 tablespoons (or sufficient to spreag 
over the bottom of the griddle), or 
three may be baked at once. Brown 
each side quickly and place on a hot 
plate, making a pile of 4 or 5 before 
serving. As each cake is placed on 
the plate spread it with a little soft- 
ened butter and sprinkle with fine 
sugar. In addition a hot sauce, fruit 
or wine-flavored, or preserves, may 
be served with the cakes. To make 
even more d@électable, an ounce each 
of chopped nuts and raisins may be 
added to the batter. 

Roast Pork and Cherry Sauce 

Parboil, then roast a loin of pork 
with a little water to baste, placing in 
the roasting pan 2 or 3 sliced carrots 


and onions and a sprinkling of clove, © 


parsley and thyme. When done strain 
off the gravy and glaze with it the 
meat, turning till browned. Sprinkle 
over it fine crumbs and a little cinna- 
mon and Serve with this sauce: Stone 
and simmer the kernels of @ pound 
of tart. red cherries 20 minutes; 
strain, add spices and the cherries 
with a little sugar, a slice of toasted 


bread and a tablespoon of lemon 

juice or wine. Cook till the fruit is 

soft; put through a weve: recook till 
it thickens and serve hot. 
Liver Balls 

Chop and parboil calf or goose 

liver sufficient for one cup. Mix with 


it a tablespoonful of melted butter, 1 
cup stale bread crumbs» soaked in 
milk, a pinch each of salt, cloves and 
parsley and 3 or 4 beaten eggs. Let 
simmier and thicken; make into balls 
and place in a saucepan of boiling 
water or stock for 30 minutes. Drain 
and serve with parsley. 


Goose Pie 


Simmer for 2 hours the meat from 
cold roast goose, adding the gravy 
and dressing, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
a chopped onion, carrot and a hand- 
ful of celery with % qt of water. Fill 
a baking dish with alternate layers of 
boiled mashed onions and _ goose 
meat, filling up the dish with the 
gravy and % cup tomatoes or tomato 
sauce. Cover the top with a sheet of 
paste and bake 2 hours. 

Stuffed Cabbage with Sauce 

Parboii the cabbage, removing the 
coarsest leaves. Slice the top across, 
removing as much of the heart as 
desired for the stuffing. Fill with sau- 
Sage meat, replace the top, fasten se- 
curely with string, place in a pot of 
boiling water and boil hard an hour. 
Serve hot or cold. A dressing thick- 
ened with egg may be served with it 


String Beans 
String, cut fine and wash 1 at 
beans. Simmer an onion (sliced) till 


tender, when place it with the beans, 
a seasoning of salt and pepper, a 
teaspoon of sugar and a tablespvon 
butter. Cook fast for 6 minutes, stir- 
ring. that it does not burn, then place 
on the back of the stove where the 
beans will cook very slowly, adding 


water only as needed to prevent 
cooking dry, till the béans are quite 
tender. 


Kleines Gebouk (Little Christmas 
es) 

Mix together % Ib each of flour, 
butter and sugar, a  dessertspoon 
grated lemon peel, % Ib coarse- 
chopped almonds, and the yolks of 6 


eggs. Set in a cool mlace 30 minutes, 
then roll out rather thin; cut into 
fancy shapes; brush with white of 


egg and bake in rhoderately quick 
oven. . 


E = 


No 738+ Three Blocks of Jungle (Quilt 

The entire quilt of one double and 
18 single blocks was shown in these 
columns in the issue of September 29. 
For those who wish to buy the set by 
degrees. We offer them in strips, of 
which the above is the third. The 
other strips are Nos 736+, 737+, 
739+ and 740+. 























The above strip of 
three blocks, stamped on tan or blue 
chambray, with cotton to. work, will 
he sent, postpaid, for 80 cents. Orde 
by number, 738+, of our Fancywork 
Department, this office. The set com 

lete, No 743+, with cotton to works 
1.35 postpaid. 
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Self-Acquired Education 
How One with Limited Educational 
Advantages May Rise to a Higher 
Plane of Knowledge and Efficiency 
ONEONE once asked Samuel 
Sy Johnson: “Who is the most 
miserable man in the world?” 


He replied: “The man who can- 
not read on a stormy even- 
ing.” The man or woman, young 
or old, who has never learned 


to enjoy the companionship of books 
might well be reminded of a certain 
character of Bunyan’s creation who 
was too profoundly busy in perform- 
ing the duties of a muckraker to rise 
to the glories of a resplendent crown. 

Paul spoke out of a full experience 
when he advised Timothy to give at- 
tendance to reading. There is no bet- 
ter advice for young men today. A 
person who fritters away his spare 
moments in idleness and frivolity or 
in reading trashy literature, is throw- 
ing away his opportunity ‘to rise to a 
position of power and influence, of 
strength and happiness. How many 
thousands of young men and women 
there are, with healthy bodies and 
keen intellects, who waste many & 
precious hour in bemoaning lost op- 
portunities, due to limited educational 
advantages. Would that they might 
realize the significance of those words 
of Lord Bacon when he said: “Books 
are ships that sail through the seas 
of time laden with spoils from all 
shores.” What riches they must con- 
tain! Storehouses of the world’s rich- 
est treasures! 


Free Universities 


As someone has put it: “Books 
are the universities, where the tuition 
is free. Books train us to think, and 
the man who thinks, rules the world. 
Books add to our wisdom, open our 
eyes, intensify our vision, show us the 
battlefields, cities, pyramids of the 
ancient world. They transfer us into 
other ages, making us contemporaries 
of Socrates, or Cicero, or Emerson, or 
Lowell. Would you have been able to 
interview Sir Isaac Newton socially? 
Could you ‘have been a guest in the 
home of Alfred Tennyson? Books 4o 
more for us than conversation could 
have done. Social intercourse would 
have given us only the chaff of 
thought, but the book gives us the 
winnowed wheat.” 

When the venerable Bishop Vincent 
was a boy the advantages of the 
broader education were not realized as 
they are today, and he did not im- 
prove his opportunity to enter col- 
lege, for which he was afterward 
sorry. However, he determined that 
if he were not to go to college he would 
endeavor to get what the college 
graduate, if he does his duty, gets. He 
said to himself that such a college 
graduate must get strength, the pow- 
er to think; symmetry, a good balance 
of his faculties; and a broad survey 
over the field of literature, history 
and science. So he determined that 
in connection with his study and his 
work he would take such a course of 
reading in English as would help him 
to know the things that a college 
graduate would know, so that when a 
college graduate talked about ancient 
history or literature or science he 
would understand. Then when he be- 
came a minister he said to himself: 
“Why not get people to read in the 
Same line that I followed myself?” 
Thus, in 1878, four years after Chau- 
taugqua was instituted, of which Mr 
Vincent was one of the founders, the 
Chautauqua literary and _ scientific 
circle, a course in home reading, was 
organized, which was designed to give 
to grown-up people the outlook upon 
the world of the college graduate. 


A Plan to Aid You to Help Yourself 


The almost universal difficulty ex- 
perienced by people in seeking in- 
creased knowledge through books is 
that in the absence of some definite 
Plin they soon find themselves lost in 
& great expanse of hopeless confusion. 
What they read does not fit into any 
Scheme that they have for their 
thought and knowledge. 

To supply this scheme—to enable 
the reader to assort and appropriate 
that knowledge which he needs in 
everyday life—the Chautauqua insti- 
tution has applied itself In a remark- 
ably successful manner. 

How well it has fulfilled its mission 
is best exemplified by the lives of 
hundreds of thousands who have re- 
ceived their uplift and inspiration 
through its helpful influence. 

“Reading has a new meaning w 
me,” writes a student since taking 
the course. “My reading in maga- 


~ EDUCATIONAL’ 


zines and elsewhere is more easily 
understood, and therefore now more 
pleasureable.” Another writes: “The 
Cc L 8 C is absolutely the best thing 
known to keep one from that mental 
slough which is Mable to attack any- 
one after being out of school a few 
years.” 

Chautauqua’s is a momentous mis- 
sion. There is in the world today no 
one influence greater in its scope and 
possibilities. It shines forth as one of 
the brightest spots in our American 
democracy, for it bids fair to go a 
long way in developing the already 


fertile resources of our common peo-’ 


ple, who lack but the opportunity to 
rise to positions of power and in- 
fluence. 





Picka-Back-a-Baby 
BY ELIZABETH OGILVI® GORDON 


Pick-a-back-a-baby! Pick-a-back-a-boy! 
See him laughing gaily, full of life and 


joy. 
Larrup up your pony! Make him faster 
run 


Sneeze and snort and gallop—Oh, such 
jolly fun! 


Gallop up the turnpike! Gallop down 
the road! 

Never mind the pony—he’s used to such 
a load. 

Golden curls a fiying in the summer 
air, 

Laughing eyes a-dancing—fun beyond 


compare 
Till daddy’s back a'weary, and rider 
fast asleep. 
Mother's arms around him 
they softly creep. 
All the world’s a race course, for baby’s 
un and joy— 
Pick-a-back-a-baby! Pick-a-back-a-boy! 


Indoor and Outdoor Attire 


ERE are five of the latest ideas 

H in this fall’s patterns. No 2978 

is a ladies’ Gibson shirt waist. 

Linen, madras, taffeta, or, in fact, any 

of the season’s shirtings are adaptable 

to this dainty model. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 

No 3080—Girls’ and Child’s One- 

Piece Dress. A very neat school frock 


upstairs- 























Practical Fall Patterns 


developed in heavy linen, 
mohair, serge or flannel. 
7, 9 and 11 years. 

No 3066—Misses’ Semi-Fitting Coat. 
Cheviot, broadcloth or tweed are ex- 
cellent developed in this style. Sizes 
13, 15 and 17 years. 

No 3060—Boys’ Russian Suit, con- 
sisting of a blouse having sleeves 
plaited at bottom or finished with 
wristbands and knickerbockers. Gold- 


madras, 
Sizes 3, 5, 


en brown serge was used in the devel- | 


opment of this dainty model. Siz:s 
2, 3, 4. and 5 years. 

No 2609—Child’s Night Drawers, 
with front yoke, bishop or plain 
sleeves, and with or without feet. Can- 
ton flannel is the best medium for this 
little garment. Sizes 1, 3, 5, 7 and 9 


years. 
How to Order 
These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office, always stating 
size wanted. 


Slang is not wit, though some girls 
seem to think it is. 
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Are You Good 


Company for Yourself ? 


Or is your life narrow and unattractive? One may live amid 
very limited surroundings and yet find the world absorbingly in- 
teresting. Here is the way a ranchman in Idaho met the problem : 


‘* Four years away from town and seeing but a few people will 
make a man pretty ancient if he doesn’t take some pains to keep in 
touch with the world’s life. The Chautauqua reading presented 
itself as just what | wanted and a wonderfully good thing it has 


for me."’ 


he Chautauqua 


Home Reading Course 


has been studied by more than one million persons since the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was organized thirty years 
ago. Thousands of voluntary letters have been received by the 
Institution in demonstration of the uplifting influence of this un- 
precedented system of home study. 


It will develop your latent powers and en- 
able you to combine thought with action. 


It will lift you from your present level to 
a higher plane of knowledge and efficiency. 


It will multiply your opportunities. 
What It Has Done for Others 


From Illinois: ‘‘I have not words enough of 
to my appreciation of the C. L. 5. than I ever saw before, and | know I am a 
Cc. It is giving me an aim in a world that . My mind dwells not so 
to me.” much on the petty cares of life as formerly, 
and I am more contented and happier, and 
only wish all could be brought to expe- 
rience what I have.”’ 


From Nebraska: ‘‘God bless you in your 
effort to reach ose who have been so 
fettered by life's pees, that they had 
striven, though all in "Vain, to stifle the 
aspirations to a higher and nobler life, 
because they thought their chance had ; 
2 can for them a door is benevolence 
in 4 


From New York state: “Even now I 
= = — iad — efforts for a 
es bes os “broader outlook,’ and the few books that 

From aoa, Se Modern Athens”: ‘‘I I have read, have had a marked effect 
owe much to Chautauqua. A new interest upon my children. Tyree wen ag, when 
cL. 8 


out. But I now see more in life 


From Minnesota: ‘“‘I have no words with 
to express my gratitude to the origi- 
tors of a plan of systematic mental work 
ich the women of the homes can lift 
ves from the ruts of drudgery to the 
neights of home-keeping. God will not 
refuse His blessing to such a work.”’ 
From New Jersey: “‘The four years’ course 
as been invaluable to me, causing me to 
see life in a different light, giving me 
greater ambitions, and awakening new de- 
ich some day I hope to realize— 
if ndt, I will not be any worse off for hav- 
ing such desires.” 


a 


i 


is added to everything in life, even to the I first thought of join Cc 
rocks and the little L ae -. sand. Al- my family and the friends to whom I spoke 
though on the shady side o y, I realize of it ridiculed the plan as unnecessary and 
more each year that we are never too old impossible for a woman in my circum- 
to learn. stances. ‘But those who came to scoff_re- 

From a Pennsylvania matron: “I never mained” to read, admire and praise. You 
found don’t know how great a blessing this course 


so much enjoyment in anything as 
Chautauqua course. was married of eating is to many a tired, overworked 
to a_noble man, and have a happy woman, whose circumstances bind her down 
e, yet I was always reachi out for to a dreary, never-ending round of work. 
something higher. and never felt satis- ‘A broader outlook’!—ah, yes! an outlook 
, too much buried up, as it were, sort above, beyond, away from the treadmill.” 


A Full Year’s Course Free 


Through our publication it is possible for you to broaden out under the 
influence of this great educational institution— and without cost to you. 
Whether rich or poor, in whatever walk of life, the opportunity now presents 
itself to you. Is it not worth your while— your supreme effort — to reach 
out and grasp the advantages which for over thirty years have inspired hun- 
dreds of thousands, young and old, to lives of greater usefulness, higher attain- 
ment and nobler ideals ? 


What We Ask of You 


Simply send us subscriptions—your own or others-—to any of the publi- 
cations named below amounting at least to $10.00, and we will ship you all 
four of the Chautauqua books at once, fully prepaid, and enter your name 
for a complete set of Chautauquan magazine for a year. 
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Amercan (ter the Middle and Southern States)1 Year $1.00 Years $5.00 12 Years $10.00 
Se res temechd (lor Bee hee Engiont 8 States)..1 " 108 6 * > $00 10.00 
ee... 3° me 8 10 7“ 200 
NE Ee ae . oe ~- ae ¢.F 2.00 


Subscriptions may be te one or more of these or all or for as 
many years to any of them as you wish, for yourself or others 


You send us all the money you collect, $10.00 in all, and you will be entered at once as a full- 
fledged Chautauqua student. Write for details, addressing 


Orange Judd Co., 


» Mass. 
Myrick Building 


Educational Bureau, 


New -York Chicago 
439 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 











ADVERTISEMENT 


Greatest BUILDING MATERIAL OFFER Ever Published! | 
————EE—E——_——————EE 
‘$650 





BUYS THE MATERIAL 


$498 TO BUILD THIS BARN 


@ The above is an illustration of our famous Joist Frame Barn. It is the most 
practical and serviceable barm-ever designed. It may be built at a price very much 
cheaper, and has more available space, than any other style. _We can supply this 
barn in six different sizes, all of the uniform width of 36 ft. The above quotation 
covers a barn 36 ft. wide by 48 ft. long and 18 ft. high. The roof is of the self- 
supporting type, there being no posts in the hay loft. There-are 6 windows on each 
side, 3 in each end. and 3 in each gable, so the barn is thoroughly ventila- 
ted. Our price 
covers all the 
lumber, mill 
work, hardware 
and nails requir- 
ed fo com- 
plete this 
building from 
the ground up. 
We can also fur- 
nish this design 
in larger sizes. 
Refer to this 


Barn as Design 
No, 221 


from $290 to $1300, Barns from $200 u 


EEE i eae en a dee eet co pene 
furnish you the names of 


BUYS THE Ma THE MATERIAL 
To BUILD THIS HOUSE 


@ This is our leader, the 
AL seller of any house 
ever designed anywhere, 
by anybody, at any price. 
Why? Because it comes 
nearer to filling the re- 
quirements of a home than 
any house of its size ever 
built. It is 23 ft. wide and 
33 ft. 6 in. long, not in- 
cluding the porch. It has 


Py 
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| | 
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It is of handsome appearance 
and symmetrical proportions. 
It is magnificently lighted 
and perfectly ventilated. Em- 
bodies every modern comfort 
and convenience. Our ex- 
tremely low price makes it 
the best bargain proposition 
on. the market. We cannot 
recommend this design too 
highly. Even if you don’t need 
ahome, build this home foran 
investment. You can sell it 10 
timesover before it’s finished. 
This is our house design No. 6; 
refer to it by number when 
you write, 


Ranging 




















We Have Houses 
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ae ge Of all wondertal 
Souninsevingotieas 
youatasa 
needed construct the ho 
means we are absolutely leavin out all middiemen’s profits 
are dealing direct with consumer. Our ideas are 
original, and no other firm in the world has ever 
vertised to completely supply the material sneh as is 
herewith. We are the largest concern in the world 
lumber and building material ray ee the La as 
We prepoce to furnish you everything for 
these buildings as outlined in our offer. it will be in awk 
ance with specifications vhich are so clear that there can be 
Do possible misunderstanding. Our prices as given above 
means for the material all correctly laid out in accordance 
yin one iene 3 and specifications. 
ish you an itemized material list. We will also 
Sappiy't blue y prints, architect’s specifications and full informa- 
tion needed to properly and economically erect these buildings. 


pevertient, thie unquestionably is 
< 


This is not an experiment with us. During the past at year, we 
have sold upwards of five hundred com: homes and barns. 
All the material is stored right in our main warehouse and 
yards at Chicago, ready to ship promptly upon-receipt of your 
order. We rantee every stick { 
brand new. n’t pay any attention to what jealous lumber 
dealers or unscrupulous merchants may tell you to the contrary. 
We would not dare to advertise any tement. If you 
buy a building and receive any material thatisin any way, 
shape or manner to the contrary of our general and specific 
representation, we guarantee to back such material at 
our expense and replace it with material strictly in accordance 
with our description, or to refund you the full purchase price of 
game, or make such adjustment as meets your entire approval. 
@ As to our terms: They areas liberal as anyone can ask for. 
If you do not want to send mioney in advance, we will make 
shipment, tq be paid for after it reaches destination, provided 
Mes furnish us with absolutely satisfactory bank references. 
Our literature explains, fully, our operations. On application 


e will 
coma in all parts of the coun 
@ price eres freight 
point, th be 


hed to beabsolutely the material. 


for. 

stocks of fumber, building 
ae at various forced sales, besides 
uantities of the lumber secured direct from 

e North, » South and Pacific Coast. 
forty acres of fand. Our institution is 
a pg te When you deal with us you are saving 
money. Thousands hive saved in the past and are now 
oursteady patrons. It stands to reason that we are bound to 
give you * pavers. honorable deal. We are business men and 
jhe meaning of a satisfied customer. If you deal once, 
te from us often. Write for detailed information, 


BLUE PRINTS FOR ANY OF OUR DESIGNS FREE to PURCHASERS 


We will Samasisisanas blue prints for either ot these designs or 

) wp A wee the he designs shown in our “Book of Plans” without 

re see. prevent ; NaF = place me Oe pens ah nd 

bill of materia th us. It wi y working 

wentertal let. The itemized mntee al list accompany- 

janpad ny same is compte in the description of the 

used and also in describ’ the purpose for which each item 

isintended. If aut n the usual way from the architec iat 
b ~ plans would cost from $25.00 to $75.00. With theaid 

pA as specifications and sanecial list, anyone reasonably 

~~ A Shine building construction can superi the 


ie own house or barn af @ great saving. 


Hot Water 


awe will furnish a complete Hot Water 

Plant for the design No. 6, shown 
pny consisting of Sectional Hot Water 
Heater, handsome Cast Iron Radiators, all 
necessary pipe, ralvesand fittings, including 
a complete set of blue prints, working draw- 
ings and complete specifications, so simple 
that any ordinary mechanic handy with the 
use of tools can easily install plant. We will 
also loan the necessary too)s needed in put- 
ting in sucha plant. At-the same time we 
will furnish you with a written, binding 
guarantee, covering 865 days, making you 
perfectly safe as to the quality ef our ma- 


We positively that n Bee sub 
ter — A ad wants in the line of 
building material, we can sup creeds te 
alwaysatasaving. This sta t is 
backed b; ony b 
testimonials from those who taco take 

ovens of our liberal offers of 
soeneny do we urge you to 
in 8 bas .tum 





CHICAGO wouss WRECKING COMPANY, Chicage 
Bend me free of all 


Your complete General Catalog No. 26. 
Your Special Book of House and Barn Plans 


tour Book on Heating and Plumb 
If you desire to send for ghupen< onee, fill in this space. 


Enclosed find 62.00 in.. ..for which send me your 





complete set of blue prints, plans and iitenitosens for design No. 


lam interested tn the foliowing items: 


Heating Plants, Plants, 


@Our Pian Book, a description: of which is given below, 
illustrates many other designe in houses and barns. You will 
find that our houses can be built for such purposes as will 
bring you in good returns for your money, even if you have no 
intention of living in the house yourself. 

Qit you buy the building matertal from us, at our specified 
peiben, we will furnish you the plans, specifications and ma- 
terial list without charge, . If, 
recetve the plans and study the Bp A of opelying 
game for your own particular use, then we make you 
following proposition: 


Steam 


terial. We will supply al) the above for the sum of Sorae aaies 
or we will furnish you a Steam Heating Plant, similar descrip- 
tion as above, for the sum of $180.80. Every bit of material 
used in these plants is guaranteed brand new and first-class in 
every particular. We furnish all needed Plumbing Fixtures 
for House No.6, shown.in this advertisement, and consisting 
of Bath Tub, Closet, Washstand, Kitchen Sink, and including 
all necessary pipe and trimmings complete to install every- 
thing needed above the ground, for the sum of $97.50. Bath- 
room Outfit like illustration is $37.50. 

GQ Any mechanic handy with the use of tools can install both 
the plumbing and the heating material in this house, We can 
also 'quote you prices for the installation of Plumbing and 
Heating for any of the designs shown in our “Book of Plans.” 


yr opalinege you with @ set complete for either of the 
above or for any ‘Ot the buildings shown in 
Plane” ret 


however, you prefer first to La 


refund you 
the $2.50, thus making the information cost you only 50 cents. 
Weassure you this does not pay for the expense involved. 


Heating Plants, Plumbing Material 


QWe will furnish you the paint needed for House Design 
No. 6, shown above, including hard oil finish for interior, two 
paint, for $26.50. 


We will furnish « 
Alr Purnace outfit for de- 
sign No. 6, full specifica~ 
—_ Pench will be fur- 

you, for 
special yards 


3 


ime 2 nota and 
umbing material for any house, new or old. 
Ceseriptive matter and handsomely ill Waite tor our 


we sell is new. Nothing “wrecked” about it. It 4 as good 
bough We haven't a ptece of second-hand lumber in our stock ai 
we fia have it we woul not sell 1 it by OT oe ite at are © arg selling 
clean stock, no shop-worn material, and ail 

Then, our MILL-WORK, You eannot er oe pantie paper 
@s anyone Wants. It’s better than 90 per cent of the dealers have for éale. 
We hay furnish you évery single thing you may need in the line of Doors, 

Mouldings, Sideboards, Mantels, Interior Trim, or anything else. 

In <r be words, each and every article that comes into the construction 
of a building of any kind, and that includes also 8 
Beams, Iron Columns, or anything else in the fron line. 

We have a complete stock of ROOF beth 
fron and ready-roofing. We Ay 1.58 Shimgina in al @ 


nly ay Se 





LUMBER and BUILDING MATERIAL at 25 to 60 Per Cent ‘SAVING 


And 20: 


you prices, 


that we can do everything we 
tent a — 2 wn state- 
ing ortioment eae ine Kanne ist dn soca ty se 





OUR FREE BOOK of PLANS: 


pean ead th Paes i: of Plans is aaninahte eg Recover 
of its kind. It shows, true to about Afty 


all barns; gives price complete and at the same time = 
the additional cost of plumbing, heating 

if you have no immediate intention of building, - Re. 

send for this book. Fill in the coupon to the left and we 

send it to you at once. 


Or 
keep ~~ Bine Print, and when you purchase your buiidi 
material from us for the complete : woe will give 
you credst in fall for the $8.00 charged you for fhe plans. 








